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Chapter Five 
Mick Otter puts down his scythe 


HE newspapers had a great 

deal to say about the ex- 

traordinary behavior and the 
mysterious disappearance of Maj. 
T. V. Akerley, M.C., of the 
Royal Air Force. Why had he 
struck Lieut. Col. E. F. Nasher 
on the point of the chin? No one 
seemed to be so ignorant of the 
answer as Colonel Nasher him- 
self, and the press soon came to 
the conclusion that the major 
had hit the colonel out of pure 
perversity ; that in an outburst of 
causeless and unreasoning temper 
a young and distinguished officer 
had been guilty of assault and 
battery, insubordination with vio- 
lence, behavior unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman and de- 
sertion coupled with theft of 
government property. 

Then military men, demobi- 
lized and otherwise, of various 
arms of the service and of 
various ranks, began to write in de- 
fense of the major. One said, “I was 
Major Akerley’s groom when he was 
a cavalry lieutenant. He was the quiet- 
est officer I ever knew; he didn’t even 
get mad so’s you’d notice it when his 
batman burned his boots he’d paid 
seven guineas for in London. I guess 
Major Akerley had a reason for doing 
what he did.” 

Many other warriors wrote in the 
same vein, among them a retired 
major general. Much was written of 
Akerley’s reserve of manner, his devo- 
tion to duty, his skill as an airman 
and his cool courage as a fighter. All 
those champions had known him in 
France, and all denied any personal 
knowledge of Colonel Nasher, whose 
military activities had not carried him 
beyond Ottawa. 

The result of all such effort on the 
part of the veterans was a strong and 
widespread sympathy for the runaway 
ace; but, since neither newspapers nor 
the faintest echoes of public opinion 
reached Gaspard’s clearing, Akerley 
knew nothing of it. The civil and mili- 
tary police continued to scratch their 
heads, run finger tips across maps of 
the world and submit reports to their 
respective headquarters. 

Tom Akerley, known to old Gaspard 
as Tom Anderson, lived his new life 
from day to day and tried not to 
worry. His shoulder mended rapidly, 
and he worked with a will about the 
farm. He spent much of his time in 
Gaspard’s company, working on the 
crops, mending fences and clearing 
stones from the fields; and that the 


** So it’s you!” 


old man’s rifle always lay or 
stood near at hand at once 
amused and irritated him. 

Gaspard continued to cling 
to his belief that a devil had 
visited him and was still 
somewhere in the vicinity ; some- 
times Akerley joined him in his 
fruitless hunts through the 
surrounding forests. On those occasions Aker- 
ley was armed with a muzzle-loading double- 
barreled gun, the left barrel of which was 
rammed with a bullet, and the right with 
duck shot. 

“Would you know him if you saw him?” 
asked Tom during one of the expeditions. 

“He’d be discovered to me quick as the 
flash of an eye,” replied the old man. “Fer 
years I have been expectin’ him in punish- 
ment fer the reckless ways o’ my youth; an’ 
I'll know him when I set eyes on him, ye kin 
lay to that!” 

“And then what will you do?” asked Tom. 

“Pump it to him! Pump it to him!” ex- 
claimed the old man heartily. 

He illustrated his pleasant intention by 
crooking and wiggling the trigger finger of 
his right hand, and even the knowledge that 
the charge in the rifle was harmless failed to 
put Tom entirely at his ease. 

Akerley enjoyed the evenings and the rainy 
days. Then he read or played chess with 
Catherine or listened to Gaspard’s stories of 
the past. The old man told some stirring tales 
of his physical prowess; and always at the 
end of such narratives he would say in a 
fallen voice, “Vanity, vanity; all sich things 
is vanity.” 

The grass ripened for the scythe, and Tom 
drew Gaspard’s attention to the fact. 

“Mick would feel real put out if we started 
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exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ Were you looking for me?’’ 


hayin’ before he got here,” said 
Gaspard. “He ain’t missed a 
hayin’ in twenty year, Mick 
Otter ain’t.” 

“Where does he live?” asked 
Tom. 

“Everywheres,” answered the 
old man. “Mostly across the 
height o’ land, I reckon. He 

can’t keep still fer long, that Injun. Soon 
as the ice busts up he’s off, runnin’ the woods 
till the grass is ripe. He lights out ag’in after 
harvest an’ lives on the gun till the snow lays 
a foot deep over these clearin’s. He'll be here 
inside the week to mow the first swath— 
unless somethin’s happened to him.” 

The next morning they took down the 
scythes, and Tom turned the grindstone while 
Gaspard ground the long blades. They were 
intent on their task in the sunshine when a 
shadow fell suddenly upon the stone. Tom 
glanced up and saw a squat figure standing 
within a few feet of him; he stopped turning 
the stone and straightened his back. Old Gas- 
pard poured water from a rusty tin along the 
edge of the blade, tested its keenness with his 
thumb and said, “How do, Mick ?” 

“How do,” replied the old Malecite. “You 
start hayin’, what ?” 

“Reckoned ye’d be along in time to cut the 
first swath,” replied Gaspard. 

Mick Otter nodded his head and looked at 
Tom. His eyes were round and dark and very 
bright. For several seconds he stared unwink- 
ing; then he turned again to Gaspard. 

“You got young man for Catherine, what ?” 
he said. 

Gaspard smiled. “That’s as may be,” he 
replied. “Ask Catherine herself if ye wanter 
know. Howsomever, this here’s Tom Ander- 
son, from way over on the upper St. John. 
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He speared a salmon, an’ the 
wardens chased him out.” 
“That so?” said Mick Otter. 
“Chase ’im quite a ways, what?” 
Tom laughed good-naturedly. 
Then the three went into the 
house, where Catherine welcomed 
Mick * Otter cordially and pre- 
pared a second breakfast. The 
Malecite ate swiftly, heartily and 
_ in silence, nodding or shaking his 
head now and then in answer to 
a question. When he had finished, 
the three men returned to the 
scythes and the grindstone. 
Fifteen minutes later they were 
mowing in the oldest and ripest 
meadow. Mick Otter led along 
the edge of the field, old Gaspard 
followed, and Tom brought up 
the rear. Tom had learned to 
swing a scythe when he was a 
small boy. Like swimming and 
milking, it is a knack not easily 
forgotten. Catherine came out 
and sat on the fence. Mick Otter left 
his place and walked over to her, 
wiped his long blade with a handful 
of grass and then played on it with 
his scythestone. Returning the stone to 
his hip pocket, he said, “How that 
young feller come here, anyhow ?” 

“Why, how should he come?” re- 
plied the girl. “Not in a canoe, that’s 
certain, and he didn’t bring a horse.” 

“Maybe he walk here, hey ?” 

“That seems reasonable, Mick.” 

“An’ maybe he don’t walk, what?” 

Catherine glanced over to assure her- 
self that her grandfather was out of 
earshot; then she got down from the 
top rail and stepped close to the old 
Malecite. “What do you mean, Mick 
Otter ?” she asked in a whisper. 

“That young feller no guide nor 
lumberman,” said Mick. “Big man, 
him. See his picture on the paper, all 
dress up like a soldier.” While he spoke 
his round, bright eyes searched her 
eyes. 

“Keep quiet,” she whispered. “Grand- 
dad doesn’t know. Nobody knows. I'll 
tell you the first chance I get. You are 
my friend, Mick. You'll keep quiet, 
won’t you? Granddad thinks it was a 
devil, and he is always hunting round 
with his rifle.” 

“That’s a’ right,” said the Indian, 
and he returned to his work. 

Catherine soon found a chance to 
talk with Akerley ; she told him of her 
conversation with Mick Otter. “I am 
not afraid of him,” she continued. “He 
will keep your secret if we are per- 
fectly frank with him. I am afraid of 
the newspapers. A mail comes in once 
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a fortnight to Millbrow, a town only ten miles 
below Boiling Pot; perhaps Ned Tone has 
already seen a paper with your photograph 
and story in it.” 

For an instant Tom’s face became pale. 

“Please don’t think that I am afraid of 
Ned Tone,” he said. “I am only afraid of 
being driven away from here. But perhaps 
there is no danger of it; that fellow’s eyes 
may not be so sharp as Mick Otter’s. If the 
old Indian is to be trusted, I'll just carry on 
and let Ned Tone make the next move; but 
I think he would have been nosing round 
here before this if he had recognized my face 
in a newspaper.” 

“But he does not know you are here,” said 
the girl. “He has every reason to believe that 
you are lost in the woods, wandering round 
eating wild berries, or dead.” 

When old Mick Otter heard Tom Akerley’s 
story from Catherine he smiled faintly. The 
thing that tickled him was the position of his 
old friend, Gaspard Javet. 

“Gaspar’, he hate devil darn bad an’ like 
Tom darn well, what?” he remarked. “We 
best fix them cartridges ag’in afore Gaspar’ 
shoot at deer or bobcat, or maybe he smell 
somethin’, hey ?” 

“But what shall we do if Ned Tone sees a 
newspaper and suspects the truth about 
Tom ?” asked Catherine. 

“How you know that until he come, hey? 
He don’t git no newspaper maybe down to 
Bilin’ Pot. We watch out sharp anyhow, an’ 
if Ned Tone make the move me an’ Tom 
take to the big woods, an’ nobody find him 
then, you bet. Ned Tone got nothin’ in his 
skull ’cept some muscle off his neck.” 

With that the girl had to be satisfied, but 
she believed that both Tom and the old 
Malecite underrated Ned Tone’s cunning. 

The weather held fine, and the haymaking 
went briskly. In odd half hours, usually late 
at night, Mick and Tom worked at replacing 
the explosive charges in Gaspard’s cartridges, 
and Catherine helped them. She and Tom 
were not afraid now of the old man’s recog- 
nizing Tom as the being that had swooped 
down from the sky; and Tom felt so sure of 
Gaspard’s friendship and sanity that, except 
for the girl, he would have told him the real 
circumstances of his visit. But she would not 
hear of that. 

“You don’t know him so well as I do,” she 
argued. “He is a dear, kind old man, but he 
is quite mad on that one subject of a visit 
from a devil. Of course if you want to be 
shot dead, if you are tired of life in this dull 
place, tell granddad.” 

“Then I'll not tell him, for I was never 
more interested in life than I am now,” said 
Tom gravely. 

Soon all the grass was cut and housed 
except that in the “new clearin’.” That piece 
of land, which lay north of the older fields 
and which was separated from them by a belt 
of woods several hundred yards wide, was 
actually four, five and six years old as a 
clearing. Though not more than four acres, 
it represented three seasons’ brushing and 
burning. Old Gaspard Javet had cleared every 
rod of it single-handed. Each spring as soon 
as the ground was dry he had set to work, 
cutting out the brush and smailer growth 
at the roots, but leaving waist-high stumps 
in felling the larger timber. Then, having 
trimmed and twitched out the stuff for fence 
rails and firewood, he had piled the brush 
and branches and set fire to them; then he 
had scattered his oats and grass seed and 
harrowed them into the ashes among the 
scorched stumps. Thus in the first year he 
had taken a crop of grain or, if the frosts fell 
early, a crop of fodder from each patch of 
new land, and harvests of hay in the follow- 
ing years. Now the whole clearing stood 
thick with long spears of timothy that topped 
the gray and black stumps. 

Early one morning Tom cut into the ripe 
timothy while Gaspard Javet and Mick Otter 
were arguing about the merits of various 
ways of trapping mink. Owing to obtrusive 
stumps along the northern edge of the field, 
he cut a wavering swath and was about to 
return to the starting point when the excited 
barking of Blackie attracted his attention. 
There was a serious, threatening note in 
Blackie’s outcry that was new to it. 

“He has found something interesting,” 
thought Tom, and, balancing the scythe on 
the top of a stump, he vaulted the brush 
fence and made for the sound through the 
thick undergrowth of young spruces. 

The dog continued to bark; and suddenly 
Tom realized that he was moving to the right 
in full cry. He quickened his own pace and 
shouted to the dog as he ran. Then he heard 
the crash of a heavy body receding swiftly 
through the thickets. Blackie’s angry yelps, 
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which also were receding, took on a breath- 
less note. For several hundred yards Tom ran 
at top speed; then a sprawled root tripped 
him and laid him flat on the moss. He sat up 
as soon as he had recovered his breath. 

“Tt didn’t sound like a deer,” he reflected. 
“It wasn’t jumping. The pup doesn’t pay any 
attention to deer. It may have been a bear or 
a moose, though I can’t quite imagine that 
either of them would run away from that 
pup.” 

He got to his feet and spent a few minutes 
in searching for tracks in the moss. Though 
rain had fallen during the night, he failed to 
discover any marks of hoof or claw; so he 
returned to the clearing, and there he saw 
Gaspard and Mick. 

“What you been chasin’, hey?” asked the 
Malecite. 

Tom told them, and Mick immediately dis- 
carded his scythe and scrambled through the 
fence. Old Gaspard Javet grinned and stroked 
his white whiskers. 

“There goes that durned Injun fer a run 
in the woods,” he said as if he were speaking 
of a beloved infant. “He’s the everlastin’est 
wild-goose chaser I ever see. He’d foller a 
shadder, Mick would—aye, foller its tracks 
an’ overhaul it too, an’ maybe try to skin it. 
But he’s more for the chase than the kill; 
Mick is more for the hunt than the skin. I 
reckon he’s what Cathie’s pa used to call a 
good sportsman, that gadabout old Injun.” 

Then he swung his scythe with a dry swish 
through the stems of tall timothy, and a 
thousand purple-powdered heads bowed down 
before him. Gaspard and Tom mowed stead- 
ily among the stumps for perhaps half an 
hour; and then Mick Otter, with the little 
dog panting at his heels, scrambled back 
through the fence. 

“That bar got boots on anyhow,” said 
Mick. 

“Boots, d’ye say?” exclaimed Gaspard. 
“Boots! An’ spyin’ round like a wild critter 
instead of walkin’ up to the house an’ namin’ 
his business like a Christian? I reckon I best 
take a look at him an’ his boots.” 

He laid aside the scythe and took up his 
ever handy rifle. 

“You think him devil, what?” said Mick. 

“Ve can’t never tell,” Gaspard replied and 
climbed the barrier of brush that shut the 
forest from the clearing. 

Mick Otter and the little dog followed. 
Tom checked his own impulse to go rambling 
in the cool woods and slowly returned to the 
mowing. He had not gone half the length 
of the field before Catherine came running 
toward him through the standing crop. 

“Ned Tone is at the house,” she said 
breathlessly. “Where are the others ?” 

Tom told her of the event of the morning. 

“That was Ned Tone,” she said. “He had 
been running, I know. You didn’t see him; 
and from the questions he asked I am sure 
he didn’t see you. But he wouldn’t have come 
spying like that if he didn’t think there was 
a chance of your being here.” 

“Do you suppose he has seen a newspaper 
and suspects something ?” asked Tom slowly. 





“T don’t know. I couldn’t see anything in 
his manner to suggest it. He was just as he 
always is, except that he asked if I had seen 
anything of a stranger recently.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Sitting on the porch. I told him to wait 
there, that I should soon be back.” 

“And he didn’t wait!” exclaimed Tom. “He 
came sneaking after you!” He stepped past 
the girl and ran forward through the tall 
grass. “I see you,” he shouted as he ran. 
“What are you prying round here for? Stand 
up and show yourself.” 

With an air of embarrassment and anger 
Ned Tone advanced reluctantly from the belt 
of forest that separated the old clearings 
from the new. Tom walked aggressively up 
to him and halted within a yard of him. 
They were in plain sight of Catherine. 

“So it’s you!” exclaimed Tom. “Were you 
looking for me?” 

“Nope, I wasn’t,” said Tone. “Who be ye 
anyhow ?” 

“T’m the man who didn’t take the track to 
the left, as you know very well,” replied 
Tom, smiling dangerously. “Your face looks 
better than it did when I last saw you. Your 
lip has healed quite nicely.” 

*°S that so! Mind yer own business, will 
ye? Have I got to ask yer leave to come to 
Gaspard Javet’s clearin’s?” 

“Certainly not. But I thought you didn’t 
know the way. You told me that Gaspard’s 
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place lay to the west. What were you spying 
round here for half an hour ago?” Tom 
jerked his thumb toward the northern edge 
of the field. 

“What of it?” retorted the other. “I go 
where I choose. I was here afore ye ever 
come, an’ I'll be here still after ye’re gone. 
I don’t step outer my tracks fer every tramp 
an’ thief that runs the woods. Don’t think ye 
own this country jist because the game ward- 
ens chased ye away from where ye belong.” 

“What do you know about the game ward- 
ens?” Tom asked in astonishment and won- 
dered where the fellow had heard the yarn 
that he had been forced to tell to old Gas- 
pard Javet. 

“T ain’t a fool,” Ned Tone replied with a 
knowing leer. “What else would ye’ve come 
into this country for? But if ye don’t clear 
out, I’ll put old Gaspard wise to ye, an’ he’ll 
run ye outer these woods with a rifle.” 

Tom laughed cheerfully; and Catherine 
heard it and caught the note of relief in it. 

“Gaspard is hunting you with his rifle this 
very minute,” he said. “He and Mick Otter 
are on your tracks.” 

“Huntin’ me!” exclaimed Tone. “Me an’ 
this family are old friends.” 

Catherine joined them at that moment. 
“You are not a friend of ours, Ned Tone,” 
she said, looking him straight in the eyes. 
“Granddad and I don’t have cowards and 
liars for friends.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ANOTHER INTERRUPTION 


(By Roe L. Hendrick 








RANK LOFTUS was making an experi- 
ment. With some sheets of asbestos pa- 
per that he had bought at a downtown 

hardware store he was making a shield for 
the window behind furnace No. 2 where the 
big smoke pipe went up. 

The window, which was of slight use at 
best, had always been a nuisance. The archi- 
tect had intended it to admit a little needed 
light from the basement hallway into a dark 
corner of the furnace room; but that was 
before anyone had guessed that a second fur- 
nace would be needed. When one furnace had 
proved insufficient to heat the high-school 
building a second was installed that com- 
pletely blocked the light. Moreover, heat 
from the pipe kept cracking the dirty glass, 
and pokers and shovels frequently toppled 
over and shattered it. At no time were all 
four of the large panes whole. When finally 
some one nailed a covering of pine boards 
over the frame the heat scorched the soft 
wood. Something less inflammable than wood 
was needed. 

So Frank took out the sash, removed the 
charred boards and carefully tacked the over- 
lapping sheets of asbestos three deep upon a 
frame of lath. He was about to nail the frame 
to the window casing when a voice in another 
part of the cellar interrupted him. 


One corner of the cabinet jammed hard against the boards overhead 
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It seemed to Frank that lately his life had 
become merely a succession of interruptions. 
First his school work had been interrupted. 
His father, who was janitor of the high- 
school building, had been taken ill, arid all of 
the work had fallen on Frank’s shoulders. 
The task was by no means easy for a man; 
it was doubly hard for a boy of sixteen years 
whose strength had not yet overtaken his 
rapidly growing bones and muscles. Then 
had come the coal shortage, which had cut 
the fuel supply in half and compelled the 
school board to close the rooms on the upper 
floor. That interruption had not lessened 
Frank’s work, for besides upsetting his rou- 
tine it had come during a heavy fall of snow, 
when there were many rods of sidewalk to 
keep clean. Now more coal had been deliv- 
ered than the bins would hold, and what to 
do with the surplus he did not know. Though 
it blocked the way to the ash bin, it would 
probably have to remain where it was in the 
passageway until he needed it. And no mat- 
ter what he might be doing the principal or 
the teachers were always calling him now 
here, now there. Chairs and desks needed 
shifting, locks were getting out of order, 
blackboards needed to be washed, and as for 
the sweeping and the dusting, that work was 
endless. But now —” 

“Come here, Lofty!” some one called in- 
sistently. “What have you blocked this cor- 
ridor for?” 

Frank set the asbestos shield against the 
wall and hurried round the furnace. Near 
furnace No. 1 three boys were struggling with 
a large cabinet with glass doors. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“Helping out with some of the work that 
you ought to do,” said Jimmy Harris, whose 
back was braced beneath one end of the large 
cupboard. “You’ve dumped seventeen tons 
of coal in this passage, and we can’t get by!” 

“T’ve dumped that coal!” Frank’s tone was 
aggrieved. “What are you talking about? 
Iky Baker shot it in there when I was shov- 
eling walks and didn’t know anything about 
it. It’s more of a nuisance to me than it is to 
you.” 

“Well, you’re janitor and ought to have 
known if you didn’t; you’re responsible. 
Now, how are you going to get this by? 
Think quick!” 

“I’m not janitor; if I were I’d resign!” 
Frank declared hotly. “But what is that 
thing ? What are you doing with it here?” 

“It’s the old chemical cabinet from the 
laboratory. Mr. Mathews told us to put it in 
the lumber room beyond the coal bins. Get 
under here and help, won’t you? My back’s 
breaking !” 

Frank thrust himself beneath the end of 
the tottering cabinet, the others pushed and 
pulled, and presently they forced the un- 
wieldy burden into a state of unstable equi- 
librium on the heap of coal. The boys had 
started to upend it over the obstacle, but 
the low ceiling interfered; one corner of the 
cabinet jammed hard against the boards 
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overhead; the opposite corner embedded it- 
self deep in the anthracite below. 

“It can’t get by until a lot of this coal is 
shoveled away,” said Ranse Johnson, climb- 
ing down and inspecting the cabinet critically. 

“Of course not,” Frank agreed. “But where 
is the coal going to? The bins are running 
over now.” 5 

“The school board shouldn’t have bought 
so much,” said Hugh Fessenden, the third 
boy. 

“They bought when they could get it, I 
suppose,” Frank responded; “after being al- 
most out of coal for so long they bought all 
the dealers would let them have, and prob- 
ably they didn’t know just how much the 
bins would hold.” 

“Well, there’s the bell; we’ve got to go to 
the geometry class,” said Jimmy. 

“See here,” Frank protested, “you can’t 
leave that thing braced up there! I can’t get 
by it or over it. Take it back into the labo- 
ratory.” 

“There’s no room there; the new cabinets 
have come. Besides, we haven’t time now.” 

The bell pealed again in the hallway above, 
and the boys ran up the stairs. With a rueful 
countenance Frank stared at the cabinet and, 
finally picking up a shovel, filled the furnace 
with coal from beneath it. That did not seem 
to mend matters much, and he was looking 
round him for a place to which he could shift 
more of the coal when another interruption 
came. 

“Come up here a minute, Frank,” Miss 
Watson called from the head of the stairway, 
“and shift the case of maps. We want to put 
our plant stand in that corner by the win- 
dow.” 

Frank dropped the shovel and hurried to 
perform the new task. But he had scarcely 
found a place for the maps and wheeled the 
plant stand across the sophomore room when 
Mr. Mathews, the principal, appeared at the 
door. 

“Get a hammer and saw,” he directed, “and 
come over to the library; two of the shelves 
are giving way.” 

Frank found the tools in the broom closet 
behind the stairs. Mr. Mathews was rapidly 
removing armfuls of books from the over- 
burdened shelves. “You will have to nail a 
brace of some sort in the middle,” he ex- 
plained. “The boards sag under the weight 
and pull off the cleats at the ends.” 

“They weren’t made for such heavy books,” 
said Frank; “we didn’t use to have anything 
except pamphlets here.” 

“I know; but we’ve got a lot of new books, 
and there’s no more wall space. We have to 
do the best we can with the facilities at 
hand.” 

When Frank had properly supported the 
shelves and replaced the books he started for 
the vacuum cleaner to take up the dust that 
his labors had set flying and almost collided 
with Miss Watson in the doorway. 

“Smoke is gushing out of the ventilator in 
my room—great volumes of it!” she cried 
in an excited whisper and dodged quickly 
round him and hurried to tell the principal. 
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“How long have you noticed 
it?” Mr. Mathews asked. 

“Only for a moment; but fire 
must have burned through the 
cold-air shaft on this floor to 
make it come in there.” 

“Can you see any fire?” 

“No.” 

The principal followed Frank 
into the hall. Less than a minute 
had passed since Miss Watson 
left her room, but already billow 
after billow of smoke was rolling 
along the ceiling of the corridor. 
It did not come, in any great 
measure if at all, through the 
open door of the sophomore 
room, but seemed to enter the 
corridor through the crevices in 
the partition. 

Mr. Mathews hurried toward 
the cluster of push buttons beside 
the entrance to the assembly hall, 
but before he could reach them 
a boy came leaping up the rear 
stairs from the basement. 

“Fire!” he shouted in husky- 
toned terror at every jump. “Fire! 
The whole rear of the basement 
is on fire!” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Mathews 
sternly and clutched him by the 
collar. “Don’t you go rushing into 
your room like that; do you 
want to start a panic? Stay here 
and get into line when the others 
come out. Miss Watson, go back 
to your pupils and line them up.” 

Four times the bell pealed sharply on each 
floor. Before the vibrations had died away 
the scuffling of many feet sounded beside 
them, overhead and below, and long lines of 
pupils filed out through the doors at either 
side. From the freshman room came the 
sound of a piano; the young musician was 
playing the march a bit jerkily, it is true, 
but she was sticking to her post like a 
heroine. 

In a practice drill the pupils had left the 
building in two and a half minutes; Mr. 
Mathews was sure that they would do at 
least as well now. Watch in hand, he stood 
erect and smiled at them reassuringly. 

At the first stroke of the bell Frank had 
dashed to the telephone in the office and 
called the fire department. There was a delay 
at central that in such circumstances seemed 
endless; but in reality it was only a moment 
before he got the fire chief. A few seconds 
later he heard the electric siren sounding its 
strident alarm. 

He hurried back to where Mr. Mathews 
was still standing beside the push buttons. 
By that time the head of the line was well 
outside the building; the preparatory “aca- 
demics” were leading, and behind them came 
the freshmen, and then the sophomores. The 
chemistry class, which had been at work in 
the laboratory below, had gone out through 
the basement entrance still earlier. 

“Have you any idea how the fire started ?” 
the principal asked. 

“Tt must have been in the furnace room,” 
said Frank, “but everything was all right 
down there when Miss Watson called me.” 

“How long ago was that ?” 

“Maybe an hour or an hour and a half; I 
don’t know exactly.” 

“Those coal men hadn’t broken anything 
round the furnaces?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And the furnace doors weren’t open?” 

“No.” 

“Had you taken out any ashes with live 
coals in them this morning ?” 

“No; I haven’t emptied the ash pits since 
last night. The delivery man blocked the pas- 
sage with extra coal,—more than the bins 
would hold,—and I couldn’t reach the ash 
bin.” 

“That’s bad,” Mr. Mathews commented. 

Then Frank suddenly thought of a possi- 
ble cause of the fire—the chemical cabinet. 
If the coal had shifted and slipped from be- 
neath it, it might easily have fallen against 
the furnace, knocked open the door of the 
fire box and come into contact with live 
coals. With more than an hour to gain head- 
way, and with a pine ceiling above, the fire 
might by now have spread all over the build- 
ing. Of course that was mere guesswork, 
but — 

“Why aren’t the juniors and seniors coming 
down?” Mr. Mathews asked in a tone be- 
tween impatience and alarm. 

The principal and Frank were already be- 
ginning to breathe with difficulty. Above 
them the smoke was impenetrable, and it 
was steadily sinking lower. The eyes of the 


two were beginning to run, and their throats 
smarted. They were quite alone in the corri- 
dor on the main floor. 

Without replying—for the principal was 
rather thinking aloud than speaking to him— 
Frank bent almost double and scurried to the 
foot of the stairway that led to the floor 
above. One glance was enough. Part of the 
flight was already gone, and flames were 
roaring up the shaft as if it were the flue of 
a gigantic chimney. Frank was convinced 
that he had guessed aright the cause of the 
fire, for furnace No. 1 was directly beneath 
the stairway. 

He turned and bumped violently against 
the principal, who had followed him through 
the smoke and who could now see for himself 
why neither pupils nor teachers had de- 
scended by that route. 

“The fire escape!” Mr. Mathews gasped. 
“They must go that way! Why aren’t they 
doing it?” 

“Maybe they are!” Frank shouted and 
sprang for the freshman room. 

From force of habit the last pupil to go— 
perhaps it was the young pianist—had closed 
the door. When they entered they found that 
the room was only partly filled with smoke, 
and that they could breathe much easier 
there than they could in the corridor. Across 
one of the windows they could see the iron 
steps of the fire escape leading diagonally 
upward from the landing at that level. But 
no one was on the steps; possibly the pupils 
on the upper floors had already descended. 

With the principal still close behind him, 
Frank flung up the window and stepped out 
upon the landing. 

“My God!” said Mr. Mathews under his 
breath, and the exclamation was a prayer. 

The landing above him was the second and 
last. It was built in an angle between the 
main structure and the southern ell, which 
contained the gymnasium and a little-used 
study hall above. From a shattered window 
in the study hall a tongue of flame streamed 
entirely across the fire-escape landing. At the 
window in the corridor, which was above 
the room they had been in, they could see 
Miss Beach and a huddle of white, frightened 
faces behind her. The escape of almost a hun- 
dred pupils on that floor was completely cut 


“Are the firemen coming with the ladders, 
Frank?” Mr. Mathews asked. “Don’t jump 
yet!” he shouted as he heard some one raise 
a window above them. “Wait for the ladders! 
Don’t jump yet! Can you see the hook-and- 
ladder truck coming, Frank ?” 

But Frank did not answer; he had mys- 
teriously disappeared. After one long glance 
at fhe flaming window he had rushed to the 
basement. The side door was open, and inside 
was a swirl and a smother of smoke, but the 
fire was still behind the partition in the fur- 
nace room. 

Holding his breath, he groped his way 
forward and felt along the wall until his 
fingers touched the frame of the useless win- 
dow behind furnace No. 2. Just beyond it he 
had left the asbestos shield. 

Of course he was in no direct way respon- 
sible for the fire; if anyone was to blame 
for the accident, it was the boys that had 
lifted the cabinet upon the coal and then left 
it there. But if a score of young 
people lost their lives —if only 
one perished—he could never 
forget that he had helped to move FE 
the cabinet and then had for- 
gotten it. And, worse still, he had 
thought at the time that to leave 
the cabinet there was unsafe. 

With thoughts like those whirl- 
ing in his mind, he choked and 
stumbled through the stifling 
smoke. Now his fingers found 
and clutched the shield; but be- 
fore he could turn back with his 
prize he had to fling himself flat 
on the floor, where the smoke 
was least dense, and draw two 
long, strangling breaths. A sec- 
ond later he had the frail sheet 
under his arm and was racing 
toward the door. 

He staggered outside, and, 
though his eyes were so filled 
with tears that he could see little, 
he managed to distinguish the 
form of Mr. Mathews standing 
waist-deep in a snow bank be- 
yond the walk. He was beckoning 
wildly. 

“Tell them to fetch up the 
ladders by hand if they can’t 
drive here!” he was shouting 
toward the street. Then he would 
turn and call encouragingly to 
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the frightened pupils who were ranged along 
the tier of windows high above him. 

Frank looked at the street and dimly made 
out a line of firemen stretching a hose up the 
front walk. Far beyond them,~down at the 
entrance of the driveway, the big hook-and- 
ladder truck lay bottom upward; in trying 
to make a flying turn into the snow-covered 
grounds, the driver had upset the cumber- 
some vehicle. A tangle of men swarmed 
round it, pulling and lifting. At best minutes 
must elapse before they could bring up the 
ladders, and, as he well knew, only two of 
them were long enough and strong enough 
to be of use. 

Holding the asbestos-covered sheet in both 
hands, he turned and ran up the iron steps. 
At the edge of the landing he held it upright, 
clutched the lath at the back of it with his 
finger tips, thrust it broadside into the flame 
and flung it against the window. Fire still 
crept out at one side and at the top, but he 
shifted the shield an inch or two and, putting 
his back against it, held it tight against the 
frame. 

“Come on out!” he called, beckoning im- 
peratively. “Be quick! I can’t tell how long 
this will hold!” 

Miss Beach promptly stepped over the sill 
and ranged herself on the landing opposite 
him. “Come,” she commanded; “one at a 
time—keep back, Emma! One at a time—a 
fast walk, but no crowding!” 

“One, two, three, four —” Frank counted 
to himself as they passed in front of him to 
the stairs. 

He had planned to count them all and 
reckon the time in that way, but now came 
another and a most painful interruption. Just 
above the waistband of his trousers and close 
to his backbone he felt a sharp stab like that 
which a red-hot needle might make. He 
stopped counting, relaxed involuntarily and 
then stiffened. He could guess the cause of 
the pain. Where the sheets of the asbestos 
paper overlapped there must be an opening, 
and the flame, searching every inch of the 
shield with its fiery tongue, was coming 
through it. If the pencil of fire had already 
burned through to his skin, his clothing must 
be on fire; but there was only one way 
to keep the opening closed—to press back 
harder. That should bring the flaps of paper 
together. At any rate, even if his back were 
burned, he could stand it for two minutes. 
He must stand it! 

If he flinched and stepped aside, the flame 
would leap straight upon Miss Beach, who 
was calmly facing him, and it would stop 
that orderly retreat. Then there would be a 
panic, and boys and girls would leap to their 
death from the windows. Burn as it might, 
he must stand fast! 

Frank thought of many things in the next 
few seconds. First he thought of Casabianca, 
the boy who had stood on the burning deck; 
no doubt he was badly scorched before the 
final explosion. But after all Casabianca’s 
was hardly a parallel case. The case of the 
little Hollander who had stopped the hole in 
the dike was more to the point. But so far 
as the sensation was concerned, Frank fan- 
cied that the Spartan youth who had smiled 
blandly while the fox was gnawing his vitals 
was in a similar plight, though in certain 


**Come on out!’’ he called, beckoning imperatively 
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other respects their cases were quite dissimi- 
lar. Frank was well aware that he was not 
smiling. The harder he pressed the worse the 
spot stung, but there was one consoling fact 
—-the area of pain did not seem to be widen- 
ing. There would probably be just one deeply 
burned place and — 

It did not seem possible that everyone 
could have passed; but suddenly Miss Beach, 





you once get into debt, it is hard to get 

out. If you promise a dozen things 
ahead of time, each of which will take more 
time than you have to spare, you have either 
to borrow from the time that belongs to 
sleep or else be burdened beneath a weight of 
debt to the point where you are bankrupt in 
time. 

There is no more important circumstance 
in preserving health and efficiency than the 
knack of making your time go as far as possi- 
ble and of making ends meet at the close of 
the day. If at nightfall your work comes out 
even you are a time expert. 

Some people are natural managers of hours 
and minutes; you can set your watch by 
them. But even the girl who is a good time 
manager, punctual and capable, sometimes 
finds herself in a distracted state of affairs 
in which she seems to have no time at all. 
Everything is a little behindhand; every min- 
ute is an anxious rush. She has let her wrist 
watch get ahead of her, and she sees no 
chance of catching up. 


hoe is like money in one respect; if 


“DO IT YESTERDAY” 


Two college roommates once decided to 
master the problem of time. The first girl put 
up a card over her desk with the familiar 
motto, “Do It Now.” The second girl tacked 
up a card that read, “Do It Yesterday.” 
When her critical classmates inquired what 
she meant by her somewhat ambitious rule 
of life she explained that with that motto in 
front of her she aspired toward getting her 
duties done one lap ahead of time, so that 
when conscience told her she should be writ- 
ing her Chaucer paper she could reply, “I 
did it yesterday.” There is nothing more 
blissful, she believes, than to think that you 
really must go and finish a duty and then 
suddenly remember that you had done the 
task yesterday. She calls the process “being 
kind to her future self.” 

In a recent book a well-known writer in- 
cluded a conversation between Adam and the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden. The two 
are trying to invent new words to fit some 
of Adam’s latest thoughts. Adam invents the 
word “to-morrow” and begs the serpent to 
invent a word for the act of putting things 
off until that date. “Procrastination, procras- 
tination,” says the serpent, and Adam is de- 
lighted with the fine new word and with all 
the comfortable meaning that it suggests. 


THE ABILITY TO PLUNGE 


When we have a pressing task ahead of us 
we sometimes feel Adam’s affectionate enthu- 
siasm for “to-morrow.” A certain author 
once said that whenever he knew that he 
ought to be at work on an article that was 
due at the publisher’s at a given date he felt 
himself “shuddering away from his desk.” 
You do not need to be an author to under- 
statid the shudder. Who has not evaded a 
hated task by doing instead all sorts of other 
things that were quite unnecessary—sorting 
papers, reading old letters, talking over the 
telephone; anything to put off a little longer 
the actual plunge into the dreaded business. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


following the three other teachers who had 
just preceded her, wheeled and started down 
the stairs. 

“Come on, Frank!” she called over her 
shoulder. “They’re all out!” 

Frank started away from the window, and 
the shield followed him. Three steps down, 
safe below the flame that was again stream- 
ing out with renewed fiercentss, he turned 


and jerked the sheet from his back and 
glanced at it. Where was the hole he had 
expected to find? He could discover no trace 
of it, but instead saw a single drop of blood 
and close beside it the projecting point of a 
long sharp tack: He put one hand behind 
him, rubbed the place with his fingers and 
then broke into a low laugh. But it had 
hurt, and he could keep the story to himself. 


TIME AND THE GIRL 


Cy Frances Lester Warner 


The great thing in time conservation is the 
ability to plunge and to plunge punctually. 
In music much is made of the performer’s 
“attack.” A neat, decided, exquisite begin- 
ning delicately timed is part of the player’s 
art. In the same way the matter of attack 
is a circumstance of the high art of living. 
The girl who for one day tries the experiment 
of abolishing all dilatory, unwilling, half- 
hearted beginnings and of substituting the 
punctual “attack” will find that she has gone 
far in making that masterpiece, a well-con- 
structed day. 


FRITTERING IS NOT RESTFUL 


Most boys leaf when they procrastinate; 
girls are more likely to fritter the time away. 
The difference in the resulting points of view 
is this: the boy knows that he has been 
loafing, but the girl thinks that she has been 
busy, even rushed to death. She certainly has 
been exerting herselfi—keyed up, chatting 
busily and doing inconsequential odds and 
ends. She gets no rest out of her time wast- 
ing. She is not even so fortunate as the 
old lady who said that she had so many 
things to do she believed she’d take her nap 
first and at least have that out of the way. 
A conscientious girl finds no pleasure in her 
frittering, because all the time her neglected 
duties are hanging over her, and at the end 
of the day she has the illusion that she has 
been driven from morning until night. 

Most older people would be astonished if 
they could know what a crowded programme 
the modern girl really has. School, home 
study, sports, amateur dramatics, music les- 
sons, dances, Camp Fire, shopping, church 
work, housework, and all the time-consuming 
and delightful interests that go with a family, 
an automobile and a normal social life—all 
those things fill the days of the week very 
full. To plan for any free interim at all is an 
art, and unless a girl does things at the right 
time or a trifle ahead of time she is swamped. 

There are degrees of rapidity with which 
different people warm up to the working 
point. Some girls warm up to work with the 
slowness of the old-fashioned brick oven. To 
get the brick oven to the working point you 
experimented first with flint and tinder. Then 
you built a great fire and fed it for hours, 
and finally the oven was warm and ready for 
business. The coal-range girl is quicker; you 
can get a coal range ready to bake in an 
hour. The gas range is still swifter; the oven 
will be warm in ten or fifteen minutes. But 
best of all is the range that is connected with 
the greatest power plant, and that you can 
turn on and off without waste of .time or 
energy. Once warmed up, all ovens work well. 
Most of us do well when we are once set 
going; the great difference among us is in the 
amount of time it takes us to overcome pre- 
liminary delays. 


. 


A GOOD MOTTO 


Time and your own rate of speed, your 
individual velocity! It is a study worthy of 
an expert. It is also a study that demands 
resourcefulness and adaptability. No sooner 
do we plan to spend a perfectly punctual, 
perfectly managed day than interruption and 
unexpected appeals spring up on every hand, 
and our plans are upset. No one respects a 
girl’s office hours. A rigid schedule is out of 
the question. So is an ample margin of extra 
time. That is the reason it is so particularly 
valuable to a girl to have the ability to keep 
just a little ahead of her wrist watch. She 
must allow for interruptions, sudden invita- 
tions, unexpected callers and the demands of 
emergencies in the home; but with effort it is 
possible to develop the art of prompt attack, 
the readiness to warm up to the working 
point, the ability to “do it yesterday,” until 
you finally manage to save the right amount 
of time that you need for all those things. 


By that method of time adjustment we 
save odds and ends of time. Shall we allow 
the free margin to go to waste, or shall we 
use it for exercise or sport or sociability or 
for reading? Each girl has to decide the 
question for herself, and probably she will 
decide it differently every day. But, what- 
ever she does with the time, she can make it 
count for most by giving a little attention 
to her eyes. What do you see? What experi- 
ence do you collect, and what are you watch- 
ing for as you go along? 

ing the war everyone learned the 
French word alerte. It is a good motto for 
times of peace. Think of the girl of your 
acquaintance to whom the word applies—the 
girl who wakes things up when she appears. 
Ten chances to one she is attractive and 
happy. , 

If your mind is wide-awake, no moment of 
any day is really dull. And yet no two people 
will ever choose the same things to watch for 
and remember. 


A MAN WITH A HOBBY 


There was once a famous man who had a 
curious hobby. Every time he went to a new 
place either on business or on a visit or on 
a picnic excursion he would stop his carriage 
beside a stone wall or a pile of rocks, lift a 
rock and put a penny underneath it. His 
friends were never reconciled to his habit; 
they told him that he looked like a squirrel 
hiding a nut, and they estimated for him the 
number of dollars he was investing every 
year in stone walls. But he replied that he 
almost always found the penny again on a 
subsequent visit. His memory for places was 
excellent, and his peculiar habit had sharp- 
ened it. When he visited the place for the 
second time he always looked under the 
proper stone and collected his penny again. 
He said, “It doubles my interest in the coun- 
try; it gives me something to look for.” 

Most girls have too many immediate uses 
for all spare money to be able to afford such 
an eccentric hobby. But we can all under- 
stand the principle of it; we are more inter- 
ested in journeys and visits when we have 
something to look for. Curiously enough, it is 
usually only the things we look for that we 
ever really see. Startling objects will attract 
and hold our eyes, but they will not fill our 
minds. The looked-for thing is the thing that 
we see adequately and with a personal sense 
of discovery and of gratification. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


A busy mother once noticed that her chil- 
dren were walking to school and home again 
almost blindly. They either watched the 
cracks in the pavement or stared aimlessly 
into space. She called them together one 


- morning and asked them to choose as their 


favorite a tree that they passed daily on the 
way to school. Each boy and girl was to 
choose a different one, and imagine that it 
was his own. All day they explored the town 
for trees. They had never before known there 
were so many kinds on the city streets. Sev- 
eral days of inspection and criticism went by 
before they made up their minds. The oldest 
boy chose a large horse-chestnut that spread 
its leaves over a great lawn. The second boy 
chose a sycamore with its smooth mottled 
trunk and its towering branches. One of the 
girls chose a pine that held its little cones 
against the sky like a tree in a Japanese 
print. And the youngest child selected an old 
apple tree that hung its lowest branches 
far over the edge of the orchard fence. All 
the year round they watched those trees 
—when the snow was white on the branches, 
when the buds appeared in the spring, and 
when the leaves were dropping in October. 
The children are all grown up now, but no 
matter how far they wander from their old 


-home they always choose favorite trees in 
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An hour later the firemen were preparing 
to return to their headquarters. “You won’t 
have to shovel any coal to-morrow, my lad,” 
the chief remarked to him. “It’ll be quite a 
long spell before that ell there can be rebuilt 
ade the main building fixed so that it can be 


“y see,” said Frank, who could not help 
smiling; “it’s just another interruption.” 





every town. Simply from watching the leaves, 
bark, form and fruit through all the seasons 
of the year they know the traits and habits 
of certain kinds of trees really well. 

It is not necessary to confine ourselves to 
one aspect of observation. Everyone knows 
the increased interest that comes from learn- 
ing a new art or craft or game or a branch 
of nature study. Even the slightest knowl- 
edge gives us something to see. Of late years 
in almost every high school the students have 
been submitting to intelligence tests, general 
information tests, and all the variety of col- 
lected questions that Mr. Edison and other 
examiners have invented. Those tests help to 
show us in what branches we are weakest; 
but the truest test of intelligence and of 
information is this one: How many different 
kinds of things interest you? How many do 
you like to hear people talk about? In other 
words, what do you see? 


QUESTIONS FOR EVERY GIRL 


Every girl can test herself mentally with a 
series of questions that begins something like 
this: How many kinds of manual work do 
I appreciate? How many musical composers 
do I remember when I hear their composi- 
tions played? Do I know twenty birds? 
Forty wild flowers? Five butterflies? Twelve 
constellations?. Ten kinds of automobiles? 
Five kinds of roofs of houses? Three kinds 
of door knockers? Four styles of churches? 
The rules and terms of five kinds of sport? 
Five sorts of fish found near home? For the 
last question and for some of the others the 
city girl will have to substitute various 
things that she can find more readily. The 
most unpretentious beginning in any subject 
under the sun gives an added interest to all 
conversation, to all books and to all places 
in the world. 

In Great Expectations, Dickens tells how 
Joe Gargery takes pleasure in reading. The 
only letters in the alphabet that Joe Gargery 
can recognize on sight are J and O; yet he 
says he enjoys nothing more than reading. 


JOE GARGERY’S READING 


Give me a fire and a good book, says 
Joe, “and I ask no better.” His method of 
reading was to search the page until he came 
upon the letter J and then to search until 
he found the letter O. “Here’s a J and a O 
and a J—O, Joe. . . . How interesting read- 
ing is!” 

Joe Gargery’s method is within the reach 
of all. We may not know the whole alphabet 
of any art or science. Yet all the rock ferns 
are more interesting if we know the poly- 
pody, and the ebony spleenwort and the 
maidenhair. All swamps are more beautiful 
in spring if we know the cowslip and the 
arethusa. All starlight is more homelike if 
we know Capricornus and Orion and the 
Northern Crown. All china is more attractive 
if we have seen pieces of Spode and Wedg- 
wood. All life is more interesting if there are 
certain things that we are looking for, certain 
letters of the great alphabets that we know 
and certain details along the road that we 
can really see. 
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STRENGTH 
PSH? 


\ K yITH a click Alicia Margrave snapped 
the gate latch behind her and hurried 
down the street. At the corner she 
turned and fluttered her handkerchief quickly 
to the small figure that she knew was watch- 
ing her from the front window. The crease 
between her eyes deepened; it was becoming 
a permanent thing in Alicia’s white forehead. 
“Tt’s blue Monday for certain,” she said to 
herself as she sped toward Main Street. 
“Seems as if I had enough worries without 
any more. And on my birthday too!” Angry 
tears sprang to her eyes. “No concert for us 
to-night. Oh, why doesn’t father control his 
temper!” 

With bitterness in her heart she stopped in 
front of a door with the word “Millinery” 
painted obliquely across the plate glass. She 
lifted the latch and walked in. A large, for- 
midable-looking woman in black stood in 
the middle of the room. 

“You're late this morning, Miss Margrave,” 
she said coldly. 

The bitterness in Alicia’s heart was crystal- 
lizing. She wanted to walk up to Mrs. Cart- 
wright and tell her fiercely just why she was 
late, but she merely said, “I’m sorry,” and 
hastened down the long store with its gay 
display of hats and bonnets to the rear work- 
ing room. 

As she approached the door she heard a 
buzzing of voices. The moment she stepped 
inside the buzzing instantly ceased, and she 
knew that the girls had been talking about 
her. The next second they were saying good 
morning to her in tones that were meant to 
sound natural. 

As she crossed to the small cloakroom and 
took off her wraps she told herself that the 
girls were discussing her clothes, and resent- 
ment stirred within her. If they had’ what 
she had to contend with! But all six of them 
had comfortable homes and could spend 
what they earned for their own pleasure, 
especially Rae Milburn, who was rich and 
came to business in an expensive coat and 
silk dresses! Why should such as she be 
allowed to hold a position and take money 
that some poor girl should have! Alicia 
grudgingly admitted that Rae was deft and 
artistic, but of course, she told herself, that 
was why she was working—to gratify her 
artistic temperament. 

Alicia passed out into the working room 
and took her black sateen apron from a 
drawer. Then she opened the box that con- 
tained the unfinished hat of Saturday and 
sat down silently to work. 

The girls were laughing at something Rae 
Milburn had said. As Alicia glanced at the 
small figure perched on a stool and daintily 
weaving a blue ribbon into a saucy bow envy 
filled her heart. If she had only a tenth of 
what Rae had she should be happy, ex- 
tremely happy. She really wanted so little, 
just enough to live comfortably and to grat- 
ify her ambition to be a designer. But when 
you have to worry over grocery bills and 
meat bills and coal bills and a dozen other 
bills you have little or nothing left for ambi- 
tion or talent. If her father would only keep 
his temper and a job! 

The whole situation as she had left it that 
morning passed through her mind once more 
—her father’s surliness over his discharge, her 
mother’s worried eyes, and the twins’ grum- 
bling over worn-out shoes. And the burden 
was all on her own shoulders! It seemed as 
if she had always had burdens to carry. 
Wrath burned in her soul. It was all so 
unjust, so unfair ! 

A bustling sound of some one entering the 

room caused her to raise her eyes. It was 
Mrs. Cartwright. In her hand she held a 
plume of delicate lavender, rich, soft and 
exquisite. The girls exclaimed as she held it 
up. 
“To be used on a hat for Mrs. Mortimer 
Warner,” she explained briefly and with a 
touch of pride, for to have Mrs. Mortimer 
Warner for a patron meant something. 
_ Fora moment she surveyed the little group 
in front of her, and her glance rested on 
Alicia; she made a movement as if to ap- 
proach her, but changed her mind and 
crossed to the stool on which Rae Milburn 
was seated. 

“Miss Milburn,” she said, “I think you are 
capable of designing a hat for this plume. 
Let me see what you can do.” 

Animated, exciting remarks followed as 
Mrs. Cartwright left the room. Alicia alone 
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Alicia jerked herself bolt upright and stared at the girl beside her 


was silent. Only on rare occa- 
sions did Mrs. Cartwright assign 
to anyone the task of original 
designing. And to design a hat 
suitable for that magnificent 
plume! Alicia clasped her hands. 
How well she could have done it! Envy, 
wrath and hatred were wrestling in her heart 
when the lunch hour drew near. 

She went home with her eyes burning with 
unshed tears. Why should Rae Milburn get 
every good thing while she who had so many 
crosses to bear was denied even the pleasure 
of designing a hat! Fhe more she thought of 
it the greater her resentment grew. Silently, 
almost sullenly, she sat down to lunch. She 
made no comment when her mother with a 
nervous catch in her throat said, “Your 
father has gone to look for another place. 
I think perhaps they will take him at 
Ross & Bowers’.” 

Mrs. Margrave paused, then in a kindly 
voice added, “I’m sorry, Alicia, all this hap- 
pened on your birthday. If father had not 
come in with the news of his discharge before 
you had gone to work, I shouldn’t have said 
a word to you about it until to-morrow. As 
it is, I think you would be perfectly justified 
in going to the concert to-night. Birthdays 
come only once a year, and you had counted 
so much on this treat. Just get a ticket for 
yourself, deary, and go along. I don’t mind 
staying home; really I don’t.” 

For a moment Alicia looked at her mother 
with softened eyes. Then she shook her head 
sharply, and all the bitterness was in her 
voice again as she said, “No; we can’t afford 
it. Father may not get another place for a 
long time, and if he does his ungoverned 
temper will soon rid him of it. We shall have 
to go on being careful!” 

She arose abruptly from the table and left 
the room. She could not bear to see the tragic 
look in her mother’s eyes—a look that always 
appeared at times like this. Poor mother! 
How she pitied her! 

Though Alicia returned to the shop early, 
she was astonished to find all of the girls 
there before her—a most unusual circum- 
stance. Something was in the air. Alicia 
plainly scented it. A little later she discovered 
by accident that the girls had all lunched 
together downtown and had not invited her 
to join them! The seeming slight cut deep. 

That afternoon she applied herself more 
closely than ever to her work and responded 
briefly to any remarks addressed to her. It 
seemed to her that the rest were unusually 
gay. There were many sudden bursts of 
admiration over the hat that Rae was skill- 
fully fashioning, and at each outburst Alicia 
felt a fresh wave of misery. She told herself 
that she almost hated Rae. 

The afternoon dragged to a close, but when 





five o’clock came Alicia did not 
hurry to put away her work. 
Though she was glad the day 
was done, she dreaded to go 
back. to the depressing atmos- 
phere of her home. The others 
were in a greater hurry than usual to get 
away. Alicia noticed it particularly. Probably 
they had something planned for the evening. 

For a moment she stood at the window 
and looked out at the gray March sky and at 
the still grayer yards and the unattractive 
backs of buildings. They fairly represented 
her gray life. The janitress with her broom 
and brushes opened the door, and Alicia 
turned slowly toward the cloakroom. She 
was just slipping into her jacket when she 
heard a sharp exclamation in the other room. 
Flinging the door open, she saw the janitress 
with her head out of the raised window, 
pointing excitedly skyward. Alicia looked 
out. High in the air, whirling round and 
round, was Mrs. Mortimer Warner’s fluffy 
lavender plume! 

The janitress brought her head back with 
a jerk. “Did you see that now! What tricks 
these March winds do play on you! The 
minute I histed that window, didn’t a little 
whirlwind come a-prancin’ into the room 
and whisk the feather out of doors!” 

As the woman turned to her broom and 
brushes Alicia gave an involuntary little 
laugh. Then with a start she realized that the 
plume was valuable. It must be rescued at 
any cost! She looked wildly out of the win- 
dow. No one was in sight. 

And then all the misery that the plume had 
cost her flashed through her mind. What did 
it matter what became of it! Rae Milburn 
would be held responsible. Let her replace it. 
It had been careless of her not to put it away 
in a drawer. She had been in such a hurry 
to leave! 

She started to turn back from the window; 
then her cheeks flamed. A few moments later 
she was on the ground, looking anxiously for 
the runaway plume. She spied it fluttering 
lazily downward in the calm that had fol- 
lowed the spurt of high March wind. It 
landed on the roof of a shed behind the drug 
store two doors down. 

She ran forward to reach the plume before 
another capricious wind carried it away. She 
would have to scale a high board fence, but 
she had not been in athletics in school for 
nothing. Once over that, she reached the 
shed. It was higher than she had thought, 
and no ladder was in sight. She looked 
round. Some one had flung a backless chair 
into one corner of the yard. She seized it, 
propped its rickety legs against the building, 
then, lifting a block of wood that stood 
near by, she placed it on the wooden seat. 
Climbing up, she was able to seize the 
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projecting edge firmly; then she laboriously 
drew herself up until her knees were level 
with the roof. The rest was easy. Another 
moment and the truant plume, none the 
worse for its flight, was safe in her hand. 

As she rested a moment to get her breath 
she heard the sound of shouting. It came 
from the direction of the millinery shop; the 
girls were there, leaning out of the window, 
waving to her. Why had they come back ? 

With little effort she reached the ground 
and scampered back nimbly over the fence. 
With the aid of the girls she entered the win- 
dow from which she had recently dropped; 
and then amid excited exclamations and 
questions she told of the chase after the 
plume. Rae Milburn’s cheeks were a little 
white as she listened. 

“O Alicia!” she exclaimed. “Supposing you 
had not been here! I don’t see how I could 
have forgotten to put the feather away. But 
yes, I do too, for all of us had something 
extremely important to do.” She halted and, 
smiling, looked at the other girls. Then she 
reached into a little green silk bag she carried 
and, drawing forth a tiny box, handed it to 
Alicia. “For you, my dear, for your birthday 
from all of us!” 

Alicia gasped, looked wonderingly into the 
faces grouped round her and then slowly 
took the box. “For me!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, how did you know it was my birth- 
day ?” 

“Oh, we knew,” Rae said vaguely. “But it 
was only this morning that we noticed the 
date and got our heads together. It was 
lucky for us you were late!” 

The girls smiled as they watched Alicia lift 
the cover from the little box. “A ring!” she 
exclaimed. “A signet ring with my initials!” 

“Oh, those initials caused us some anxiety, 
I assure you!” laughed Anna Sherman. “Dur- 
ing lunch hour when we chose the ring the 
jeweler declared he could not have the 
initials engraved by five o’clock, but we 
coaxed and cajoled until he finally consented. 
And didn’t we fly round for it to-night while 
Bertha stood guard at the door to detain you 
when you came out. But you didn’t come; 
so we marched in to see what had become 
of you and found you sitting on the roof 
of a shed!” 

Alicia thanked her friends in a bewildered 
kind! of way. A dozen things were crowding 
through her mind—her hasty conclusion that 
the girls were gossiping about her and slight- 
ing her when they had actually been planning 
to give her a great surprise; her unjust re- 
sentment toward Rae Milburn because of the 
plume; and worst of all her momentary 
ignoble attitude regarding the recovery of it. 

She felt Rae Milburn’s arm round her 
waist. “And now, Alicia, I want you to come 
home to dinner with me. Please don’t say no. 
I want you very particularly.” 

Alicia gave a little subdued gasp. To be 
invited to the Milburns’ for dinner! She 
looked down at her rather shabby suit. “Oh, 
I couldn’t go this way!” she objected. “Be- 
sides, mother would worry most fearfully, if 
I didn’t come home.” 

Rae flung out her arm by way of protest. 
“You are dressed perfectly all right. There 
are only mother and I, you know. And 
Bertha has agreed to stop and tell your 
mother where you are. So you see it is all 
arranged !” 

That evening in the Milburn home was a 
revelation to Alicia. The woman she had 
always thought cold and proud and haughty 
was just a sweet, gentle, motherly soul with 
lines of care round her tired eyes. Shortly 
after dinner she went to her room and left 
the two girls alone in the drawing-room 
with its luxurious furnishings. It was then 
that Rae drew Alicia down beside her on the 
soft low divan and took one of her hands in 
her own. 

“What capable-looking hands you have, 
Alicia!” she exclaimed unexpectedly. “And 
how capable and strong you yourself are! 
Just looking at you sometimes gives me the 
strength I need. I have often felt that I 
wanted to bury my head on your shoulder 
and cry out my troubles to you!” 

Alicia jerked herself bolt upright and stared 
at the girl beside her. “Why, Rae!” she cried, 
scarcely believing her ears. “You mean to say 
you have one single thing to worry you? I 
had always supposed you to be quite the 
most care-free person alive!” 

Tears came into Rae’s eyes. “I suppose 
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almost everyone feels the same way; but, 
oh, my dear, they don’t know!” 

There was a long silence. Rae’s grip on 
Alicia’s hand tightened. 

“I’m going to tell you something,” she said 
finally in a strained voice. “I must talk to 
some one. I know you will understand.” 
She paused a moment, then said abruptly, 
“Father is not dead, as everyone thinks he is. 
He is in South America, but just where we 
do not know; he forged a check and ran 
away !” 

The girl’s low tone fell to a whisper as she 
made what to Alicia’s ears was an astound- 
ing statement. “He left us almost penniless,” 
Rae continued. “The house is 
heavily mortgaged, and Wwe can’t 
stay here much longer. We are 
trying to sell it. Poor mother’s 
heart is broken!” 

A smothered sob burst from 
the girl’s lips. Alicia closed her 
hand over the fingers that gripped 
her. 

“TI don’t mind much for my- 
self,’ Rae went on. “I love my 
work, but even if I didn’t I 
should be obliged to do some- 
thing, for I am the only one 
mother has to depend on. She 
tries to be brave and declares she 
really enjoys doing the house- 
work and making clothes over 
for me, but I am sure she feels 
the physical strain of it all. At - 
fifty-five it is not easy to begin a 
new kind of life.” 

Rae halted. For a long moment 
Alicia was silent. The story to 
which she had just listened seemed 
too astonishing for words. It was 
contrary to every idea she had 
ever had of the Milburn house- 
hold. At last she slipped an arm 
round Rae’s slender waist. 

That night the Alicia who let 
herself quietly into the still, dark- 
ened Margrave house and sped 
noiselessly to her room was a 
very different girl from the one 
who had gone away at noon with 
resentful words on her lips. 

“And she called me strong!” 
she whispered to herself behind 
the closed door. “I, who have taken no pains 
to conceal my bitterness and have made 
mother’s life doubly hard with my fretting 
and impatience. It is plucky little Rae Mil- 
burn that is the strong one.” Then she looked 
down at her finger and added, “This signet 
ring shall be my constant reminder that 
in silent, cheerful endurance shall lie my 
strength. 

The fojlowing morning Alicia awakened 
earlier than usual, and instantly her mind 
was flooded with the events of yesterday. 
The tribute Rae had paid her stood out by 
itself. How many kinds of strength there 
were! She had never thought about it be- 
fore. Strength to endure, strength to resist, 
strength to conquer yourself—a strength she 
particularly needed. She had made no more 
effort to conquer her impatience than her 
father had made to conquer his temper. 

The sound of some one walking softly 
across the floor in the adjoining room caught 
her ear. It was her mother dressing quietly 
so as not to disturb the other members of the 
household. Alicia glanced at the clock. It was 
only six. What a long day her mother had! 
Then a new thought came to her, and for 
several moments she lay still, thinking of the 
particular strength that was her mother’s. 
The next second she sprang out of bed. In 
less than ten minutes she was tripping noise- 
lessly downstairs to the kitchen. 

The kettle was just beginning its morning 
murmur when Mrs. Margrave appeared in 
the doorway and halted abruptly. “Why, 
Alicia!” she exclaimed. “How is this?” 

Alicia laughed back from the table at 
which she was beating eggs for the break- 
fast muffins. “You’re surprised, aren’t you, 
mother, dear? I don’t wonder, since I’ve been 
such a lazy, selfish creature, allowing you to 
get the breakfast every morning when you 
ought to be saving your strength! The pro- 
gramme is changed now; I’m going to be the 
first one up.” 

“But you’re working hard all day, and I —” 

“Not half so hard as you work, mother. 
You can’t sit down and do housework.” 

Alicia threw her mother a bright smile. The 
instant response, Alicia thought, was worth 
a hundred years of early risings! 

After Mrs. Margrave had partly recovered 
from her astonishment she said to Alicia, 
“What do you suppose! Richard Morgan has 
offered your father a position in his office.” 
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Alicia’s face brightened. “How perfectly 
splendid!” she exclaimed. 

“But I’m afraid he won’t accept it.” The 
old worried look crept into Mrs. Margrave’s 
eyes. “He said he didn’t think he’d like to 
work for Richard, that people referred to 
him as a slave driver, and he couldn’t stand 
for that. Oh, I do wish he’d take it! He can’t 
afford to be idle!” 

Immediately the impatience that Mr. Mar- 
grave’s disturbing disposition always aroused 
in Alicia leaped uppermost. She managed to 
check the words that crowded to her lips. 

It was when the three were eating their 
early breakfast before the twins were down 


‘| DRAWINGS BY 
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Francois Lateaux 
was cheating the 
river—he with 
his pike pole held 
Sesondic Dam on 
the very falls 


OR more than a hundred years the name 
. of Lateaux had been famous on the 
Penobscot River. For deeds of daring 
and reckless bravery you could not find the 
equal of a Lateaux through all that part of 
the north country. But when Pierre Lateaux 
died and left nineteen-year-old Francois peo- 
ple had almost forgotten the old fame, and 
the young fellows who worked on the river 
listened to Frangois’s stories of his ances- 
tors with secret ridicule and laughed at him 
behind his back. 

For Frangois was lazy, they said. He loved 
the still, deep pools where great trout lay 
under the rips and watched the patches of 
foam come floating down from the white 
water above. He knew the nesting place of 
the black duck; he knew when the deer came 
down in the gray of morning to drink at the 
river. But he had never run the.rapids in one 
of the company’s big boats, as his father and 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
had done before him; nor was he a skilled 
river driver or a famous chopper. So, al- 
though everyone in the camps and at the land- 
ing liked him and thought much of him as 
a good-natured, congenial lad, they said that 
the glory of the name of Lateaux had come 
to an end. 

As Francois sat on Sesondic Dam and told 
two of the fishermen who had camped near 
there about his family, he had no outward 
mark of a hero. His shirt was ragged, and 
his suspenders were reinforced with twine. 





that she quietly told of the evening she had 
spent at the Milburn home. Then in con- 
fidence she told of the disappearance of Mr. 
Milburn. “How glad I am that I haven’t a 
father to be ashamed of!” she concluded. 
“The man who lives decently and earns an 
honest living for his family is a man to be 
proud of!” She gave her father a quick smile. 
For a moment Mr. Margrave looked dazed, 
and then a half-pleased expression stole into 
his moody eyes. Alicia had never before 
spoken to him in just that way. A few min- 
utes later he briskly arose from the breakfast 
table and left the room. He returned almost 
immediately with his coat on his arm. 


“Five cords of wood could my father cut 
in one day’s chopping,” he declared stoutly, 
with his eyes on a group of men who were 
sorting stray logs that were tangled in the 
“dry-ki” above the dam. “A great man, my 
dad! Single-handed he dragged a pair of 
horses out of the river at Seboomook and 
saved them from death.” Frangois remem- 
bered best the wilder legends of his house. 

A fierce wind was blowing across the dead 
water above the dam and shrieked through 
the swaying tree tops. It sent black waves 
lapping at~the weathered planking and 
splashed with spray the great chest over 
which Francois stood guard, and which was 
labeled in red letters, 
‘‘Dangerous—Explo- 
sive!” There were five 
hundred pounds of dy- 
namite in that chest, 
and the crews that were 
clearing the river were 
using it to get rid of 
dead trees that would 
catch the logs and de- 
lay the spring drive. 

Morton, the taller of 
the fishermen, sup- 
pressed a smile. “He 
was a sure-enough hero, 
Francois,” he agreed 
gravely as he flicked 
the air with his fly rod. 
“But if you don’t look 
out this wind will blow 
the dynamite off the 
dam and land his son 
_in another world.” 

“Don’t worry about 
me and the dynamite. 
You go down there and 
catch a fish.” 

Spencer, the other 
fisherman, took Mor- 
ton’s arm and pointed 
down below. “Do you 
see that spur of rock 

jutting up in midstream 

right beyond the pool 

at the foot of the falls? 

If you can get on that 

we're likely to land a 
big one.” 

With rods and landing ag the two started. 
down the precipitous gorge. The dam was old 
and rotten and rickety. On the farther side 
ran the sluice through which the spring drive 
was shot to the pool below; also through the 
sluice_ and with the raising of the gates 
the harnessed river was sent to carry the logs 
far down to the deep waters of the west 
branch. At all seasons there was a good head 
of water on the river, and the opening of the 
gates would always release a great flood. 
Above the dam, which hung out over the 
long swift slope of the falls, many men were 
blowing out stumps and sorting belated logs. 

From the gorge below, through which the 
river tore in masses of white foam, Morton 
and Spencer looked up at Francois, who 
with his coat blown open by the wind was 
still sitting beside the chest of dynamite. 

“Francois is a queer duck,” said Morton. 
“He’s as lazy and good for nothing as a 
young fellow can be.” Then his tone changed. 
“That big oak leans a good way over the 
dam! Francois had better look out, or it’ll 
blow down on his head. Hear the wind— 
Steady! These stones are slippery.” 

From the edge of the pool they looked out 
at the pinnacle of rock in midstream. Then 
rod in hand Morton began to manceuvre his 
way across the river bed toward it while 
Spencer went below with the landing net. 
The ledge was a wild, strange place. On each 
side the water usually rushed down in a black 
torrent streaked with white, but now the 
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“Don’t ‘look for me at lunch to-day,” he 
said. “You're never sure what lunch hour 
you'll get in a new place. They tell me 
Richard Morgan conducts his business a little 
differently from most men.” 

As the front door closed Mrs. Margrave 
turned a beaming face toward her daughter. 
“O Alicia!” she cried breathlessly. ‘“He’s 
going to take the place! And it’s all because 
of that lovely thing you said to him! I’m 
sure of it! I guess he was a little downhearted 
and discouraged and needed somebody to say 
something like that!” 

Alicia smiled happily and pressed her 
mother’s hand tight in her own. 


THE HONOR OP THE NAME 


C by E.A.Rose 


river was so low that Morton could leap 
from boulder to boulder and gain his destina- 
tion. Every spring the river drivers watched 
the great logs leap that very point of rock, 
now splintering themselves on its sharp cor- 
ners, now shooting over it cleanly and tum- 
bling into the deep water beyond. 

Although Morton was surrounded with 
mist and spray, his position was so high that 
he could see the entire pool. Raising his rod, 
he whipped the line out over the stream. 
There was no need to cast again. As the 
bright feather flickered down the tumbled 
current and shot round the black ledge it 
disappeared in a silver swirl, the pole doubled 
and the reel sang loudly. 

Far above on the old dam Francois saw 
the cast and the strike, and he -clambered 
down into the gorge, for a fight between fish 
and fisherman always fascinated him. On the 
rocks he picked up a long ash pike pole and 
vaulted lightly from point to point. As he 
watched the man with the rod he himself 
felt the thrill of the contest, for he could 
follow the movement of the speckled captive 
as it lunged back and forth in swinging arcs 
of white water, and by the curve of the rod 
he could tell. when the trout was running 
and when it was sulking. All the time the- 
wind wailed across the dam and sent dark 
ripples scurrying over the pool where the fish 
was fighting for its freedom. Now Francois 
could see only the churning water; now he 
could see the lithe, gleaming shape » that 
plunged at the end of the almost invisible 
leader. He was engrossed, heart and soul, in 
the struggle. 

All day the wind had been gradually rising. 
At dawn it had begun as a breeze so faint 
that it hardly shook the aspen leaves; at sun- 
rise it tossed the maple branches fitfully. 
Then it grew rapidly stronger and stronger 
until it roared in the tree tops and howled 
down the gorge. On the dam, under the big, 
overhanging oak, stood the chest of dyna- 
mite, and now Francois was down in the 
gorge watching Morton, who from his place 
on the ledge was playing the trout, and 
Spencer, who had taken the landing net and 
waded out into the stream. 

As Spencer, with the landing net in his 
hand, stood knee-deep in the pool he heard 
a sharp report and, looking up, saw the old 
oak shaken with the wind. Then he saw a 
huge limb break and go crashing down on 
the abutment, where it struck the box of 
dynamite. 

A deafening explosion tore the air. The 
ledge jarred as if an earthquake had shaken 
it. Almost knocked down with the shock, 
Morton turned on the narrow rock and 
dropped his rod, which slipped into the river. 
A shower of débris clattered down on every 
side. Francois leaped lightly to the cover of a 
spruce on the high bank. ~- 

As the three men stared up the gorge they 
saw the old dam totter for a moment above 
the long descent and lean bodily over the 
verge. Then as the whole dam collapsed a 
section of the logwork blown from its base 
broke off and, urged on by the released flood 
behind it, started down the swift, deep cen- 
tral part of the stream. 

Catching the ledge, Spencer dragged him- 
self to shore and escaped the rush of on-com- 
ing water. And Morton, seeing the great 
danger that threatened him, started toward 
the side of the gorge; but in his haste he 
slipped, and as in frantic effort to avoid 
being swept into the deep water below he 
clambered back to the highest point on his 
little island the flood surged up round him 
until the black waves licked his boots and 
for a moment reached his ankles. No human 
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being could cross the cur- 
rent now without being 
whirled down among the 
jagged rocks to the deep 
pool below; and Morton 
could not swim. 

With the collapse of the 
dam, the great reservoir 
that each spring carried 
the drive through the 
gorge and over the shallow 
bars below was being emp- 
tied faster than it had ever 
been emptied before. The 
dynamite had not only de- 
stroyed the gates and over- 
thrown the dam but had 
shattered the ridge at the 
head of the gorge. The cataclysm freed hun- 
dreds of thousands of gallons of water; the 
stream was deeper and stronger and swifter 
than any man had ever seen it; and on its 
crest it carried the section of the broken 


m. 

The terrific blast had shaken the crews that 
were working in the “dry-ki” up the river. 
Men dropped axes and crowbars and came 
leaping and running; but they were small in 
the distance, and above Morton the ponder- 
ous half dam swung with a towering splash 
into the full force of the current, teetered 
over a rib of the ledge, and with a queer, 
sobbing sound bumped swiftly down the 
incline and gained speed. Francois, who knew 
the river, was certain that the dam would be 
carried over Morton’s little island and crush 
him on the sharp rocks below. It seemed that 
no power of man could stop it. Rumbling 
and jolting over the crevices in its jagged 
course, it surged ahead on the rushing water 
and gathered greater and greater speed as it 
came. Morton, helpless in its path, waited. 

At that instant the eyes of Francois woke 
to a shrewd excitement. A calculating light 
gleamed in their dark depths. His hands 
shifted on the pike pole. The great mass of 
timber shooting down on Morton had struck 
an upthrown corner of granite just above 
him and for an instant came to a dead halt. 
It pivoted with the stream and began to 
swing, more and more and more It could not 
go over the rock that held it, but it seemed 
that it would inevitably go round it. 

Spencer yelled wild words of warning; 
lumberjacks came scrambling from far and 
near; but Morton, seeing and understanding 
his terrible peril, stood there helpless. 

But there was one man who saw a way 
out. For the present the corner of the gran- 
ite ledge held the great mass of timber. 
Although it would have taken more than 
human strength to stop it when it was once 
started again, it was not at all impossible to 
keep it from pivoting round the ledge. 

“What’s that ?” some one shouted. 

“Fool, go back!” cried another. 

“Sacré! Eet ees that young Lateaux!” 

A stray log glanced down the river. Fran- 
cois leaped on it and, never pausing, sprang 
to a jutting rock. His calked shoes bit hard 
and held. In front of him the half dam turned 
faster. A little more time lost, a misstep, and 
he would be too late. 

In the moment that he gathered his bal- 
ance the full glory of the sun, gleaming 
through shattered clouds, touched his blue 
shirt and his black hair. Then he leaped to 
the swinging dam, crossed it with a bound 
and, looking down the under side, saw what 
he had hoped to see. With a fierce jab he 
thrust the pike pole into a crevice in the bed 
rock. The bulk of the logwork swung against 
the pole and jammed it until it bent creak- 
ing; but it held, and Francois, on the perilous 
top of the sliding mass, used it like a lever, 
strained his feet against their scant hold and 
stayed the thirty-ton missile squarely in mid- 
stream. 

In the excitement of the moment he cried 
in the broken speech of the French Cana- 
dians, “You b’low, t’ere, run queeck an’ pull 
heem out! W’at you t’ink, Ise goin’ to hol’ 
t’e river here forever?” 

Behind Lateaux surged the flood, foaming 
and riotous; below him on the point of rock 
Morton tried to find foothold in the stream 
and failed. The water piled up behind the 
half dam and pressed it with terrible power, 
and the straining pole almost pulled Francois 
into the air; but he had no thought of yield- 
ing. He looked down to the shore a long way 
off and saw more men running toward the 
deep pool. He braced his feet and held harder. 
The ashen pike pole bent and bent. It was 
yellow in the sun; the water was yellow; the 
trees were green; and one of the men wore 
a bright red shirt that bobbed here: and there 
through the underbrush. 

Francois Lateaux was cheating the river; 
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he with his pike pole held 
Sesondic Dam on the very 
falls. He laughed a great 
laugh with the joy of it. 
Below the men came run- 
ning with ropes and threw 
them to Morton. 

Spencer coiled a rope 
and threw it so that it 
whirled, whistling, through 
the air and landed half 
across the rock at Mor- 
ton’s feet. While Morton 
tied it round his waist and 
drew it up under his arms 
the men who were holding 
the other end ran up the 
bank to where the ledge 
cut out into the stream, so that he should not 
be dashed against the rocks. Morton jumped; 
round and round the water spun him; then 
it sucked him out of sight. The men holding 
the taut line hauled it in swiftly, and Spencer 
and a chopper stepped in waist-deep and 
drew him, drenched and choking, to safety. 

“Now,” called some one, “come ashore, 
Francois Lateaux!” 

But how? 

To let go the pike pole would be death. 
The dam would thunder into the pool, and 
the logs would follow it. The watchers on the 
shore saw Francois strive bravely to hold his 
place; they saw the ash pole buckle and 


bend. Then they saw the rotten old log’ 


against which the boy’s feet were braced 
splinter along its outer edge as the calks of 
his shoes ripped through the wood. Francois 


knew that the fight was over and that he had- 


lost, but in a flash he changed his plan. 

Not for nothing had he lived all his life 
on the river; not for nothing had he learned 
every current hole and sand bank. With the 
aid of the pole he flung himself into the air. 
and the fierce straightening of the ash cata- 
pulted him in a lofty arc. With sprawling 
arms and legs he landed twenty feet below 
in the swiftest, deepest water, with desperate 
agility dodged the rocks, and was whirled 
into the frothing pool. Behind him came the 
dam, the logs and part of the river bed. 

With the inherited cunning of many gen- 
erations and with a sure knowledge of every 
eddy in the river, he fought his way into a 
little whirlpool in the shelter of the falls and 
reached a tiny nook protected with a sheer 
wall of rock. 

The dam came down with a roar like thun- 
der. Logs boomed over his head, and muddy 
water from the marshes that were being 
drained splashed him from top to toe. When 
it had passed he crawled out and smiled 
blandly into the blank faces of twenty men, 
while Morton, wet and dripping, thrust an 
open hand in front of him. 

Frangois grinned sheepishly and took it as 
if half afraid. “Ah, but my father —” he 
began, only to be interrupted by a roar of 
laughter. : 

Francois Lateaux did not understand what 
it meant, but old Tom Donovan, who had 
lived on the river all his life and who had 
known Francois’s father in the height of his 
glory, stepped forward and put his giant 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Boy,” he said, “you’ve no need to brag 
about your father after this day’s work.” 

And the name of Lateaux still has great 
honor in its own country. 
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THE EVERLASTING LURE OF 
THE CITY 


HE story of the dogs and the jackals that 

Mrs. Mary A. Poynter tells in When Tur- 

key Was Turkey reminds us of the fable of 
the country mouse and the city mouse, though 
the moral is different and not so good. The 
Asiatic fable will never be quoted by those who 
support the movement “back to the country.” 
Here it is: 

Originally the jackals inhabited the towns, 
whereas the dogs all lived in the country. One 
day when the two clans met unexpectedly the 
dogs began extolling the charms of the country; 
and at once the jackals began to tell of the plen- 
tiful food and the pleasing excitement of the 
towns. Then they arranged that for a season the 
dogs should come into the towns and that 
the jackals should try the country. 

But the jackals soon discovered that life in 
the country was not so pleasant as they had 
expected it to be; so they returned to the gates 
of the towns and began wailing, “Gelelim! Ge- 
lelim! (Let us come! Let us come! )” 

But the dogs, who were quite content with 
their new quarters, uttered a guttural chorus of 
“Yok! Yok! Yok! (No! No! No!)” 

And to this day the dogs have remained mas- 
ters of the situation; they have dwelt in the 
towns, and the jackals have been compelled to 
find their living as best they can in the country. 
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Uncle Sam, at Washington. 


the children of this country. 


of Education. 


men and women. 
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Very Much Interested in You 


Every boy and girl is planned for and watched over by 


The United States Government has large departments 
whose business it is to find out and to tell what is best for 


One of these departments is the United States Bureau 


Through this Bureau, Uncle Sam tells from time to 
time what best helps boys and girls to grow up to be strong 


“Don’t Drink Coffee,” he says. 


_The reason for this is very plain. 
drug, caffeine, which can interfere with children’s health 
and growth in many ways. All doctors know this; most 


But there’s no need to go without the comfort and 
enjoyment of a hot drink at breakfast. 
Instant Postum with any meal, at any time of the day, with- 


Postum has a wonderfully satisfying taste, which every 
member of the family will enjoy. Made instantly, merely 
by adding hot water in the cup, at the table, and stirring. 
Then put in cream and sugar, to suit the taste. 


Pomem for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 
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RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Stops Itching 


and 
Promptly Relieves 


Skin Disorders 
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30 Years Doing Good 


10,000 people, grateful users of 
good old KONDON’S, have written 
us about the wonderful help KON- 
DON’S -has been to them. If you 
haven’t tried KONDON’S don’t wait 
any longer. Get a small tube from 
your druggist today, or ask us for free 
sample and literature. 

Enough for 20 treatments Free 


KONDON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WRIST WATCH 


Handsome guaranteed time 
keeper, given for selling only 
40 packs of vegetable seeds at 
10c per large pack. Easily sold 
—EARN BIG MONEY OR 
PREMIUMS. Get sample lot 
woday. Send no money. 

TRUST YOU till seeds are sold. 
AMERICAN SEED CO. 1.205892. 















—— 
for selling only 40 packs vegetable seeds at 10c per 
large pack. Or this handsomely decorated 

31 pc. Blue Bird Dinner Set 
given according to plan in our catalog. Similar to 
Send today. 


sets retailing at $10. Easily sold. 
Earn Big Money or Premiums. Send no money. 


We trust you with seeds until sold. 
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School for Stammerers 
6 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














Skin Troubles 
— Soothed — 


With Cuticur 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. wha pts Samples 
free of Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


BE CONTENT with what you have: never 
with what you are. 


Be not a Limpet—a Dependent Thing 
That wants a wave-worn Rock on which 
to Cling. 


ANY MAN may make a mistake, but only 
a fool will keep on making it. 


“MOST ANYTHING that will kill time is 
a good weapon for the purpose,” remarked 
the old citizen of Little Lot, “but with dollar 
wheat and dollar eggs keeping hens seems to 
me about the handiest.” 


A DAB OF MOLASSES on a stick will en- 
able you to discover whether there is any 
water in gasoline. Minnesota oil inspectors 
used the test last year with satisfactory re- 
sults. Water is heavier than gasoline and sinks 
to the bottom. The molasses will pass through 
the gasoline unaffected, but as soon as it 
encounters the water some of it comes off the 
stick and’so reveals the dividing line between 
the water and the gasoline. 


THE ATTRACTIVE one-story school build- 
ings that the city of Cleveland is construct- 
ing are as nearly fireproof and panicproof as 
any building can be. Of the many interesting 
things about the new type of school building, 
the most notable are that there is no base- 
ment and that the heating plant is in a sepa- 
rate structure in the rear. Because the new 
style of building does away with basement, 
stairways and much of the space usually de- 
voted to corridors, it costs less per pupil than 
two-story or three-story buildings. 


THE OLYMPIC BLOW-DOWN, a thousand 
square miles of leveled forest in the State of 
Washington, has gone through its first year 
without any considerable fire. The Forest 
Service, to whom all credit is due, has suc- 
cessfully guarded one of the greatest fire traps 
ever known. The ground patrol, effectively 
organized and supplemented with the 91st 
Aéro Squadron, kept the region under close ob- 
servation and enforced the strict fire-preven- 
tion measures that were necessary. Two small 
fires started, but both of them were imme- 
diately extinguished. 


IF THERE WERE no islands in the Pacific 
there would probably be no Pacific problem, 
but in an immense ocean coaling points for 
ships and relay stations for telegraphic com- 
munications become of the utmost impor- 
tance. Strategically Hawaii is the recognized 
key to supremacy in those waters. It is diffi- 
cult to cross the Pacific without finding it 
convenient to touch at Honolulu. Far from 
being unprotected, as many people seem yet 
to believe, the islands since 1914 have had at 
Pearl Harbor a naval base second to none in 
the world, and one fairly to be considered as 
impregnable. 


DELINQUENT DEBTORS in foreign coun- 
tries seem to have little conscience in making 
their rich Uncle Sam stand the gaff. Even the 
debtor in Haiti who wrote to a Boston ex- 
porter asking that his account be reduced 
twenty per cent “because it would cost that 
much to collect it by law” has more honesty 
than some. of them. Many do not even 
pretend that they will pay, especially if their 
accounts are small. As a remedy it is suggested 
that all American exporting companies form 
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a credit association that will make collec- 
tions and place on a black list all those who 
fail to give a reasonable guaranty for their 
indebtedness. . 


So ¢ 
PUSHING NEW YORK OUT TO SEA 


F you stand on the Battery in New York 

and look south toward Staten Island, 

your eye passes over a basin of water 
some six or seven miles long and from two 
to five miles wide—the upper bay. The bay 
is a busy place and would be an excellent 
roadstead if there were not so much traffic 
passing through it; but in that particular 
spot land is more valuable than water, and 
so it is proposed to fill in a great part of the 
bay and to build a new city on the six square 
miles of land that would thus be created. 

The plan is imposing, but from an en- 
gineering point of view not difficult. The 
water is nowhere much more than seventy 
feet deep, and generally no more than half 
that. Concrete cofferdams could be built, the 
water could be pumped out, and stone and 
earth poured into the place. The job would 
take years and be enormously expensive, but 
the land so made would be extremely valu- 
able. It has been estimated that the sale of 
it would not only pay for the cost of con- 
struction but discharge the debt of the city 
as well. 

The plan includes a city that should be a 
model for commercial purposes. The docks 
would be of the latest and most convenient 
kind, the buildings would be substantial, and 
each one would occupy an entire square 
block. There would be transit facilities on 
several levels, for subways, for railway trains, 
for trucks, for light vehicles, for foot passen- 
gers. There would be tunnels connecting the 
new city with Staten Island and Jersey City 
and Brooklyn through which railway trains 
could run and so bring freight and passen- 
gers into the heart of the new city. The 
building of the great entrepét to the metrop- 
olis—for that is what it would become— 
would give expanding business so much room 
that the northward march of commerce up 
narrow Manhattan Island would be arrested 
indefinitely. It would make Staten Island a 
convenient residential district instead of an 
inconvenient one and would turn urban 
growth in that direction. 

Congress has passed a bill permitting New 
York City to undertake that treatment of its 
navigable waters if it wishes to do so. It 
remains to be seen what the city will do 
about it. The first expense will be one 
weighty argument against it; the inconven- 
iente to navigation while the work is going 
on is another. It is proposed to leave a chan- 
nel more than a mile wide on the Jersey 
side of the extension; the main ship chan- 
nel, however, does not now pass through that 
water, but directly through the heart of the 
proposed new city. There are interests that 
will oppose the change, and there is no ques- 
tion but that it would tend to congest harbor 
traffic to a considerable degree. The plan may 
never be carried out, but it is not in itself 
impracticable, and it is the sort of thing that 
appeals strongly to the imagination of a gen- 
eration that delights in great feats of en- 
gineering. 
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GOING INTO DEBT 


T was a commonplace of the thrifty econo- 
mists of an earlier day that debt was some- 
thing to be avoided in all circumstances 

and at all costs. Capital to lend was then 
scarce and mostly in the hands of the usurers. 
The man who borrowed put himself into the 
power of the “money changers” and was 
likely in the end to lose everything in the 
hopeless struggle to lift the burden he had 
assumed. 

To-day debt is not necessarily a bad thing. 
When it is incurred in order to find the 
money for ordinary living expenses, extrava- 
gant or otherwise, it is wholly bad; it then 
becomes the worst of misfortunes or the most 
foolish of blunders. But when the borrower 
is merely in search of additional capital, 
which he expects to turn to such advantage 
that he can soon repay the loan, it is a 
different matter. There are few business men, 
especially among those who are conducting 
healthy and growing businesses, who do not 
find frequent occasion to borrow; and so 
ample are the resources of the banks that 
such men can usually borrow without pay- 
ing unreasonable rates of interest. 

But there is one thing to be remembered. 
Borrowing, especially on a mortgage and for 
a rather long period of time, is likely to be 


profitable when prices are rising but disas- 
trous when they are falling. In the one in- 
stance the borrower is getting a costly dollar 
and repaying with a cheaper’one. In the 
other he gets a cheap dollar and has to pay 
back one that is worth a good deal more. 

From the reconstruction period in the late 
sixties to the end of the industrial depression 
in 1896 prices fell, not without intermission, 
but on the whole steadily. That was not a 
good time to go into debt. A good many men 
who tried it—business men and farmers alike 
—ended by going into bankruptcy. On the 
other hand, the years from 1896 to 1920 
were a time of generally rising prices. Busi- 
ness men made money, and farmers found 
that the land and stock they bought with 
borrowed money became more valuable every 
year. They prospered even while they went 
into debt. 

Apparently we have entered upon a period 
of falling prices. How long it will last or 
how far prices will fall no one knows; but 
for the present it is the part of wisdom to be 
cautious about borrowing money. Be reason- 
ably sure you can see your way out before 
you go into debt. 


ee 
IRRESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


HE disadvantage of bearing the reputa- 

tion of being financially irresponsible is 

obvious, and people who are not mentally 
incompetent do not conduct themselves in 
such a way as to gain that reputation: Yet 
there are many who seem to feel that it is no 
discredit to be irresponsible in other respects 
—in the matter of fulfilling engagements, 
answering letters, taking care of their desks 
or their clothes, performing the allotted task 
at the appointed hour, giving hearty and 
whole-souled effort to their work; some- 
times it seems as if they thought that to be 
irresponsible in such ways conferred upon 
them a certain grace and charm. Occasionally 
we do meet people who by reason of their 
whimsical and unexpected behavior are enter- 
taining, but at least nine out of ten irrespon- 
sible persons do not charm, do not amuse; 
rather, they annoy and irritate. For their 
irresponsibility is nothing more than a mani- 
festation of selfishness; they go through the 
world trying to avoid trouble and bother and 
work, and inevitably they cause trouble and 
bother and work for others. 

Then there are people who, though gener- 
ally showing a proper sense of responsibility 
in their actions, are given to irresponsible 
speech. The most careful housekeeper may be 
an irresponsible gossip—and so may the most 
prudent business man. The spreading of hear- 
say anecdotes is seldom harmless in result, 
however innocent it may be in infention. It 
is better to show interest in your neighbor 
than to excite interest about your neighbor. 
You can always do the first without doing 
the second. Too many people choose the 
wrong thing to do. 

Why is it that to be termed a responsible 
member of the community carries a sugges- 
tion of dullness, of ponderousness, as well as 
of worthiness? And that to be termed irre- 
sponsible conveys, in spite of the criticism 
that the word implies, a suggestion of vivac- 
ity and brilliance? The responsible citizen is 
quite as likely to be vivacious and brilliant 
as the irresponsible; and the irresponsible 
may be as dull as anyone else. Responsibility 
merely means a sense of balance, a recogni- 
tion of our duty to the community and of 
the duty of the community toward us. In 
such recognition there is nothing incompati- 
ble with gayety or high spirits. 


°¢ 


CANADA 


RIENDLY relations between Canada and 
F the United States are a matter of course. 

In the late elections no party in the 
Dominion had the least hostility toward us. 
No party or group of men on this side of the 
border had any interest in the success or 
defeat of any Canadian party, in spite of the 
fact that our trade with Canada is of im- 
mense amount, value and importance, and 
that the amount of it might be affected by 
any change in Canadian tariff rates. 

The tariff, was supposed to be the chief 
issue in the elections; but whether the party 
leaders were timid, or whether they did not 
know what the people desired, there was 
both an astonishing vagueness’ and a sus- 
picious similarity in what they declared to be 
their purposes. All of them hinted that duties 
would be lowered, but all of them also 
assured the voters that there would be no 
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reduction that would expose Canadian prod- 
ucts to the ruinous effect of free trade. 

Of course the tariff that Mr. Mackenzie 
King will propose will be different from that 
which a Conservative government would 
have offered, but Americans need not fear 
that even a high tariff would cut them off 
from Canadian trade. It might reduce their 
markets in Canada, but it would not reduce 
them much. Experience shows that what- 
ever Canadians must buy abroad they will 
buy here if we have it for sale. They will pay 
the full amount of their general tariff, which 
is assessed on American goods, rather than 
buy British goods, on which the tariff is per- 
haps a quarter less, because they can get 
things more easily here and more quickly, 
and because they prefer American goods and 
American styles to the English. 

The election was a great overturn, as great 
as the overturn in this country in 1920, The 
Conservatives lost about half their seats in 
the Commons and almost all their leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. Meighen, the premier. The farm- 
ers who call themselves Progressives, entering 
an election for the first time, carried almost 
everything west of Ontario. The Liberals so 
increased their representation that they sent 
to the new House of Commons one less than 
a majority of the membership—117 against 
the combined strength, 118, of the opposition. 
It seems not to have been the tariff, and only 
in a minor degree the railway policy, which 
is purely a domestic question, that brought 
about the remarkable result. Perhaps “that 
tired feeling,” which certainly played a lead- 
ing part in the political revolution in the 
United States, explains the thoroughness of 
the Conservative defeat. 

Notwithstanding the lack of a numerical 
majority with which Mr. Mackenzie King 
organizes his government, he will probably 
have a majority quite sufficient for his pur-, 
poses when his measures come up for sup- 
port. There is no essential difference between 
the political tendencies and tenets of the Lib- 
erals and those of the Progressives, who are 
merely a little more radical than the party 
that has won the elections. Moreover, it is 
the usual fate of third parties to disintegrate. 
Most of their members soon return to the 
old allegiance. There seems to be nothing in 
the origin or the purpose of the Progressive 
party to give it unusual life. Barring unfor- 
seen events and untoward accidents the Lib- 
erals are assured of power for the full term 
of the present parliament at least. 
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THE FOUR-POWER TREATY 


O the hopeful-minded it seems that just 

before the Christmas season began the 

Washington conference pointed the way 

for man to make true the song of the angels, 
“Peace on earth.” 

Underneath the good will that the dele- 
gates of the nations felt when they first met 
were many possibilities of future dissension 
and hostility. Rival interests in the Pacific, 
a weak and helpless China, short of territory 
and of sovereign rights and still an object of 
covetous designs by several of the great pow- 
ers—those and other threatening conditions 
had led more than one country to adopt 
stupendous naval programmes to safeguard 
themselves, and perhaps to prepare for ag- 
gression, should there be a favorable oppor- 
tunity for it. 

Over that disquieting situation good will 
and a sincere desire for peace have tri- 
umphed. In December Lord Birkenhead, 
Lord Chancellor of England, said, “This is 
the greatest moment in the history of the 
world.” That was before the conference had 
reached its great decisions. He would surely 
repeat the statement to-day; for all the pow- 
ers interested in the Pacific have renounced 
their rivalries, have bound themselves by 
promises that, if they keep them, will make 
war among themselves in the future hardly 
possible. They have undertaken to relieve 
China of the burden of foreign interference 
by agreeing among themselves that no one 
of them shall seek or obtain exclusive trade 
privileges there. In order both to prove their 
sincerity and to safeguard themselves, the 
powers, instead of enlarging their naval 
strength as they had planned to do and to a 
considerable extent had done, have volun- 
tarily agreed greatly to reduce it. 

Of the several achievements of open diplo- 
macy prompted and supported by interna- 
tional friendliness, high ideals and a desire 
of perpetual peace much the most significant 
is the “Four—Power Treaty,” by which Great 
Britain, Japan, France and the United States 
agree each to respect the rights of the others 
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in the islands of the Pacific that they respec- 
tively control and to settle all differences 
among themselves by peaceable measures. 
When the treaty becomes effective the alli- 
ance between Japan and Great Britain ends. 
That alliance, if it had been continued, might 
have been a stumblingblock for England if 
misunderstandings had arisen between our 
government and that of Japan. Since all the 
four powers are accustomed to observe hon- 
orably the treaties that they sign, this treaty 
dispels the danger of war over rival interests 
in the Pacific for the next ten years; and it 
is unthinkable that so just and useful an 
agreement, if it endures for a decade, will 
thereafter be denounced by any one of the 
four powers. 

It is not the least merit of the treaty that 
it makes no provision or suggestion for using 
military force to prevent infractions. It needs 
no force. The signatory powers are honorable 
and keep their word without compulsion. 
The lack of any reference to using force is 
an answer to those who, though they do not 
oppose the treaty, cannot refrain from satiri- 
cally likening it to the League of Nations. 
Any association of nations must have a cer- 
tain resemblance to the League, but here the 
difference is greater than the likeness. Instead 
of undertaking to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of all the countries of the world, in- 
cluding those in which we have no interest, 
we agree only to respect the rights of our 
neighbors across the Pacific Ocean, and we 
do not bind ourselves to use the army or the 
navy to compel either our fellow signers of 
the treaty or any other power to make good 
the objects of the treaty. 

We Americans are in danger of having our 
heads turned by the world-wide chorus of 
praise of our ideals, our leadership, our 
achievement. We may well be proud of what 
the conference has done, but it could not have 
been successful if President Harding and our 
delegates had not found those who joined 
with them as adaptable as they themselves 
were. There is glory enough for all. Let us 
not claim more than our share of it. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ORD HALSBURY, who died recently at 
the age of ninety-eight, was a remarkable 
example of mental and physical strength pre- 
served to extreme old age. He was a crusted 
old Tory, whose evident sincerity of belief 
gained the respect of many who disagreed 
with him. He was counsel in the famous 
Tichborne claimant case fifty years ago and 
was Solicitor—-General and for seventeen years 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. At the age 
of eighty-five he was presiding over the 
Court of Appeal and when almost ninety 
years old edited the Laws of England in 
twenty-eight imposing volumes. 
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HE seriousness with which the Hindus are 

taking the mahatma Gandhi’s campaign 
of “noncodperation” with the British rule 
in India is shown by the way in which the 
people of Allahabad treated the Prince of 
Wales during his visit to that important city. 
When the procession passed the streets were 
gorgeously decorated, but the natives shut 
themselves up in their houses. Only a few 
thousand persons, and those mostly Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, were out to see and 
welcome the prince. Six hundred persons have 
been arrested as “agitators,” most of them 
in Calcutta, where the police fear that there 
may be disorderly demonstrations when the 
prince visits the city. 
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DISPATCH from Paris declares that 

Captain Schweiger, the commander of 
the German submarine that sank the Lusi- 
tania, is dead—killed by the crew of a 
Paraguayan warship of which he was in com- 
mand. It was reported first that Schweiger 
had been captured during the war and later 
that he had died in a fit of insanity in Ger- 
many. Neither report was ever confirmed. 
The Paris dispatch says that he escaped to 
Paraguay and received the command of a 
vessel in the little Paraguay navy, and that 
his harshness caused his crew to mutiny. 


e 


HE latest episode in the mine troubles in 
Kansas was the invasion of the field by 
an unorganized mob of women, the wives 
and daughters of the striking miners who 
are adhering to the Howat party. The women 
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used no weapons more dangerous than red 
pepper, but their numbers were so large that 
they overpowered the sheriff and his deputies 
and made their way to the mouths of the 
mines, drove the engine-room forces out and 
used some of the working miners roughly. A 
large proportion of the miners oi the district 
have rebelled against Howat’s leadership, 
which sets at defiance both the national or 
ganization of miners and the State Industrial 
Court. e 


HE Railroad Labor Board has again 

amended the rules governing railway 
labor that the so-called national agreement 
established while the government was run- 
ning the railways. The amendments, which 
deal principally with the section men, permit 
the roads to pay for ten hours’ work at the 
regular scale; overtime pay begins after the 
tenth instead of after the eighth hour. There 
are other changes less easily explained, the 
natural effect of which will be to reduce 
the amount of extra and overtime pay that 
the men will receive. The section men’s 


‘organization protests against the changes, and 


a strong party within it favors a strike. 
e 


B ipeney gained its point regarding its great 
new battleship Mutsu. It will be permitted 
to keep that ship and to scrap another older 
ship in her place. The British and American 
representatives appear to have conceded the 
point in order to make it easier for the Japa- 
nese ministry to “put over” the limitation 
agreement with the people. The Japanese are 
intensely proud of the Mutsu. They felt that 
they were asked to give up a ship that was 
more nearly built than any of the new Amer- 
ican or British ships, and they had made the 
keeping of the Mutsu a touchstone of West- 
ern fairness and good feeling toward their 
nation. The courtesy shown to them in that 
respect will help to make the agreement 
acceptable to all classes of the Japanese 
people. ° 


HE pension list of the United States con- 

tained at the end of the fiscal year the 
names of 566,053 persons, 243,520 of whom 
are veterans of the Civil War. There are still 
64 pensioners of the War of 1812, all widows 
of course. One hundred and nine veterans of 
the Mexican War survive, and 2135 widows. 
It is interesting to observe that the last pen- 
sioner of the Revolutionary War, a widow, 
did not die until 1906, one year after Hiram 
Cronk, the last survivor of the War of 1812, 
died. The last Revolutionary soldier died in 
1869, at the age of 109. At that rate there 
will be at least one Civil War veteran alive 
in 1953, ° 


HE news that Japan had agreed to waive 

all preferential rights in the matter of 
supplying capital to Shantung shows clearly 
enough that the island empire recognizes that 
China can no longer be freely exploited. Dur- 
ing the war there was no influence strong 
enough to moderate Japanese demands on 
China—except the stolid, passive resistance 
of the Chinese themselves. But the war is 
over, and Japan, never slow of apprehension, 
understands that its activities in China are 
henceforth to be regulated by international 
agreement. The conference at Washington af- 
forded an opportunity for the new situation 
to be recognized officially. 


Se 


HE expectation that Secretary Hoover 
would conduct the Department of 
Commerce with the economy and efficiency 
that are natural to a man of good business 
training has not been disappointed. The 
expenses of his department for the fiscal year 
1922 are $20,200,000, only five sixths of the 
sum that was appropriated for it, and at the 
same time it has given a greater amount of 
service to interested business houses than in 
any previous year e 


ESIDENT HERRERA, who succeeded 

the clever but unscrupulous Cabrera as 
president of Guatemala eighteen months or 
more ago, has in turn been ousted by a revo- 
lution of the familiar kind, led by a number 
of generals and colonels who were formerly 
partisans of Cabrera. Whether Cabrera, who, 
at last reports, was “mentally incapacitated,” 
has so far recovered that he means to return 
to power, whether his party can maintain 
itself in power, and whether if it can it will 
try to destroy the federation of Central 
America, of which President Herrera was one 
of the sponsors, remains to be seen. Herrera 
is by general consent a superior man, and his 
fall is a distinct misfortune for Guatemala. 
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The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker Oats 
flavor—just because they don’t insist. 


Many other housewives force their grocers to send overseas 
for Quaker. That is done by oat lovers nearly all the world over. 


Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer will supply 
them if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 


They are flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel, but they 
are the cream of the oats. 





The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is almost the 
ideal food in balance and completeness. As a body-builder . 
and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 


Children need its minerals, adults need its energy. And all 
enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 


It is supreme food—make it delightful. 
Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 





An Oat Confection 
Quaker Macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 
eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 





























THE LITTLE FAT HEN 


By Celia Berkstresser 
“i | USHABY, hushaby, Biddie!” sang 


Agnes as she sat in her outdoor play- 
house and rocked her little fat hen. 

The little hen was so tame that she did not 
mind being rocked by Agnes. Wrapped in an 
old shawl, she lay as still as a baby. 

But she did not go to sleep, and at length 
Agnes set her gently on the earthen floor and 
gave her a pat. “I am going shopping, Bid- 
die,” she said. “If you are a good hen you 
shall have a new bonnet. My uncle is coming 
to-day, and you must look your best.” 

Biddie made a little crooning sound and 
began to peck industriously at the floor, and 
Agnes went skipping away. 

Agnes always spoke of the millinery shop 
as “downtown,” but it was really over by the 
cedar tree between the rosebush and a big 
bunch of plantain. The plantain leaves were 
fine for making hats, and the rosebush and 
the cedar tree furnished fine trimmings. 

“How do you do, Miss Brown?” Agnes 
said to the make-believe milliner. “I want to 
get some material to make a new bonnet 
for my little Biddie. Have you any fresh 
flowers ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the make-believe mil- 
liner in a voice much like Agnes’s own. “Here 
is some fine new stock just in. Pink rosebuds 
and blue cedar berries are all the rage.” 

“T am glad you told me,” said Agnes. “I 
shouldn’t think of letting Biddie wear any- 
thing that’s out of season.” 

She selected some small pink rosebuds and 
a neat bunch of blue cedar berries. “Now I 
shall need one of your largest leaves and 
some ribbon, Miss Brown,” she said. 

“T have only plain grass ribbon,” was the 
answer, “but you will find some of the 
striped grass ribbon over in Front Yard 
Square.” 

Agnes hurried off to get the striped grass 
ribbon and then returned to the playhouse. 
Biddie clucked a soft welcome, but did not 
seem interested in the millinery. 

“Just you wait, Biddie dear,” Agnes told 
her. “You'll soon be proud of yourself.” 

She sat down on the grass and fell to work. 
With deft fingers she puckered the plantain 
leaf into the proper shape and pinned a few 
pleats securely with little thorns. From the 
striped grass she made a big bow for the 
back of the bonnet and ribbon strings. A 
wreath of rosebuds trimmed the front grace- 
fully, and a rosette of blue cedar berries at 
each side made an attractive finishing touch. 

The bonnet fitted Biddie very well; with 
the striped strings tied under her bill where 
her chin was supposed to be she looked very 
handsome. 

“Now you must have a green cape to 
match your bonnet,” said Agnes. 

Picking Biddie up, bonnet and all, she car- 
ried her to Mr. Squash Blossom’s dry-goods 
store and there fitted her with a soft leafy 
cape that was most becoming. When the cape 
had been fastened across Biddie’s broad 
breast with a yellow squash blossom, there 
was nothing more to be desired. 

Agnes gazed with admiration at the little 
fat hen. “Now,” she said, “we will go calling, 
my Bid!” 

She fastened a bunch of roses on her 
pinafore, and broke off a branch of elder- 
berry to use for a parasol. Then, tucking Bid- 
die comfortably under her arm, she walked 
mincingly out of the gate. Mrs. Evans down 
the lane was always kind to callers. 

But halfway down the lane the happy pair 
came to grief. Two heads bobbed up over the 
hedge; they belonged to Agnes’s brother Tom 
and Charley, his chum. Agnes lifted her chin; 
she knew the boys were going to laugh at 
her, and she made up her mind to pass them 
in dignified silence. 

Alas for her dignity and her silence! A 
dark shape came dashing through a hole in 
the hedge—Towser, Charley’s dog, barking 
and leaping with mischief. Agnes clutched 
Biddie an instant too late. With a loud 
squawk the fat little hen flew out of her 
arms, and with shrieks and flappings landed 
on a branch of a tall bush near by. The 
branch was so slender that it bent under her 
weight and bobbed violently up and down. 
Biddie could hardly keep her balance, but 
she held on somehow. Her squawks changed 
to shrill cackles of alarm. 

Towser was delighted; the louder Biddie 
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cackled the more wildly he tore round the 
bush and barked. Behind the hedge the boys 
were whooping. They had not known that 
Towser was going to make the attack, and 
they were trying to call him off; but the 
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bad time she had with Towser. See how well 
pink goes with her glossy brown feathers.” 
Biddie put her head on one side and 
clucked a contented little tune. 
Uncle Terry shook with laughter. “Well, I 
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Biddie could hardly keep her balance 


sight of Biddie bounding up and down with 
her green cape flapping and the ornaments 
falling from her fine bonnet was too much 
for them. They were helpless with laughter. 

Agnes could not see anything to laugh at. 
For a moment she stood still; then she made 
a dash for the bush, jumped and snatched 
Biddie and ran back toward the house with 
the little fat hen squawking shrilly under 
her arm and with Towser barking loudly at 
her heels. 

She did not see a tall man standing in the 
gate; with her head down she charged into 
him full tilt. The collision sent poor Biddie 
into a terrible fright. Agnes stopped with a 
gasp 

“Hoity-toity !” cried the man. “What does 
all this mean? A wild dog, a crazy hen, and 
a little girl in tears!” 

Agnes gave a sob. “O Uncle Terry!” she 
said. “That dog—this hen—those boys —” 
She stopped with a gulp. 

“Here, give me the hen,” said Uncle Terry. 
He pulled fat Biddie gently from under 
Agnes’s arm; her cape was gone and her gay 
bonnet was about to go. Walking to the back 
fence, he tossed her lightly over. 

“Now she’s happy,” he said. “(Come into 
the house; you’ve got company.” 

“Company ?” echoed Agnes, blinking as she 
followed him in. Then she said suddenly, 
“Oh!” For there in the best chair in the 
parlor sat a lovely doll in a pink dress. 

“She came with me,” explained Uncle 
Terry, ‘‘and she’d like to stay if she may.” 

Agnes hopped up and down. “She may 
stay forever,” she cried. “Look at her real 
hair and her eyes; and, oh, look at that 
darling hat!” 

An hour later when Agnes’s mother and 
Uncle Terry were standing on the back porch 
a queer-looking object went sauntering across 
the yard. It was a little fat hen dressed up in 
a pink silk hat with large pink silk bows. 

At that moment Agnes appeared in the 
door of the playhouse with her new doll in 
her arms. 

“Leonora is letting Biddie wear her pink 
silk hat,” she called, “to comfort her for the 


_“What is the matter with 


do declare, I never saw a fowl so fond of 
millinery !” he said. “That’s the second hat 
in one morning.” e 


THE MUSICIANS 


- By Anne Madison 


OST of the creatures in Poppleton 
Wood laughed at young Spotty Frog 
and old Pokey Turtle. No matter what 

those two did or said, all the birds and ani- 
mals made fun of them. They were rather 
homely and clumsy, to be sure, but that 
didn’t make it any easier to be laughed at. 

One day they went for very shame and hid 
themselves. Spotty found a little hole and sat 
in it, and old Pokey crept 
sadly under a dock leaf. 

“We'll never move again 
except just to get our food,” 
they said. 

Along came Gertie Good 
Fairy, smiling and skipping. 


you?” she said to Spotty. 
“And you?” she added, as 
she caught sight of Pokey 
under the dock leaf. 

Sighing, they told her. 
“What shall we do?” they 
asked. 

“Leave that to me,” said 
Gertie Good Fairy, and she 
skipped away. 

She went straight to her 
friend the little old gnome 
who lived in the hollow tree. 

When she had told him 
about the turtle and the 
frog he drummed thought- 
fully with his knuckles on a 
root of the tree. 

“Listen,” he said. And he 
told her his plan. 

About a month later there 
Was great excitement among 
the wood dwellers. All of 
them were talking about a 
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TREASURE 


By Anne B. Payne 


All the treasure that I hold 

Both of silver and of gold 

In a globe of glass is stored: 

Seven shining fish—my hoard. 

Every day I count with care 

To see if all my gold is there. 

Till save my money soon and late, 

And some day soon there will be eight. 
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strange music that was being heard nightly 
round Green Pond. No one could find out 
who or what made the music, but all agreed 
that it was the sweetest ever heard. 

.The wood folk did their best to solve the 
riddle. They even went so far as to question 
Pokey and Spotty, who had not stayed in 
their hiding places, after all, but were min- 
gling with the rest. 

“Don’t you wonder about the strange 
music, Pokey and Spotty?” the other wood 
people would ask. 

But Pokey and Spotty would always shake 
their heads; and that made the wood people 
laugh more than ever. 

“Perhaps they don’t know music when 
they hear it,” a saucy chipmunk said. 

At last curiosity rose to such a pitch that 
messengers were sent to ask Gertie Good 
Fairy if she could clear up the mystery. 

Gertie Good Fairy went to the gnome. 
“Shall 1?” she said. 

“Of course,” said the gnome. 

So Gertie told the wood people to meet her 
under a certain tree the next evening and she 
would reveal to them the secret. 

When the next evening came there was a 
great crowd waiting for her at the appointed 
place. When Gertie came she held up her 
finger for silence, and they all sat still and 
listened. 

Presently, thin and sweet and clear on the 
dusky air, came once more the mysterious 
music. 

“Hark, it is more beautiful than ever,” said 
all the creatures. 

“Even Pokey and Spotty would agree to 
that,” some of them added. 

Then the fairy led them to the edge of a 
bank. Leaning over, they looked down. Then 
they had a great surprise. For just below 
them, on the pebbly edge of the pond, were 
two musicians. One had a fiddle, and one had 
a flute; they were playing with all their 
might. And the two musicians were Spotty 
Frog and Pokey Turtle. 

The wood people nearly fell over the edge 
of the bank in their astonishment. 

But Spotty and Pokey did not see or hear 
them. They went on joyfully making music 
in the light of the moon on their fiddle and 
flute that the gnome had made for them and 
that Gertie Good Fairy had taught them to 


And after that, as you may imagine, things 
were rather different in Poppleton Wood. 
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They were playing with all their might © 
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THE SHOPGIRL 
By Florence Wilkinson 


Shopgirl, you say, 

But more than that; 

She sped you smiling on your way 
With pretty praise of this and:that . 
While she tried on your Paris hat. 


She posed the angle of the hat; 
A little artist in her way, 
If but the way to sell a hat, 
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YOUR GOD AND YOU 


NE division of the museum was given over 
QO to strange gods of the heathen. Some were 
no larger than your thumb; others stood 
ten feet high. Some were ludicrous; some were 
fantastic; some were hideous. Every one was 
made more or less after the fashion of a human 
being, but they were poor things compared with 
real live flesh and blood. In short, the gods were 
infinitely lower than their makers and wor- 
shipers. 

After spending an hour there, the visitor went 
back to his train; but all through the day he 
could see the gods in the museum. The difference 
between the heathen and the Christian religion, 
he reflected, is this: The god of the heathen is 
lower than the worshiper himself and drags him 
farther and farther down. The Christian God is 
infinitely higher than man, and as man worships 
Him he is lifted up until he grows into his image. 
Is it the heathen only, he asked himself then, 
that makes his own god and worships unworthy 
things? Do not some of us do what we think is 
unworthy even in the heathen? Do we not make 
gods of money and of pleasure and of position 
and of praise? Do we not make a god of self? 
And when we make a god of self, is it not always 
the lower self to which we do reverence? 

When we make such things our goal in life we 
give them a place that they ought not to have, 
and they gain an influence over us that we as 
children of God ought never to allow them to 


in. 
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BOBBY’S SACRIFICE 
Brrr freckled and snub-nosed and lack- 


ing two teeth in front, was capable of 

all kinds of mischief, writes a Western 
school-teacher, but his good-natured grin, his keen 
sense of honor and his devotion to me had won 
my heart. 

I was a good deal disturbed because some one 
was stealing from the children’s lunch baskets in 
the coat room. I tried in vain to find the thief; 
finally I called the school to attention and after 
pointing out the meanness of the offense I asked 
every pupil in order whether he were guilty. The 
third child was shaking his head in solemn denial 
when Bobby rose. 

“You needn’t ask anybody else, Miss Eliza- 
beth,” he said. “I’ve been taking that stuff.” 

My heart sank. I had never thought of Bobby 
in connection with the stolen food. I had him 
remain in his seat after school, and while I 
talked to him he dug one bare toe into a crack 
in the floor and wiggled it back and forth. 

“Aw!” he blurted out at last. “I didn’t know 
you was going to be disappointed an’ everything. 
I thought you was going to lick me.” 

When I sent him home I stood in the doorway 
and watched him. At the curve in the road he 
waved his hand, and a lump came into my throat. 
As I turned to go back into the empty school- 
house I heard crying. Following the sound, I dis- 
covered Julius, an undernourished little chap who 
carried his leg in a brace, crying unrestrainedly. 
I drew him to me. 

“Tell me all about it,” I said. 

“Bobby didn’t take them cakes and things,” 
he sobbed. “I did it, an’ he knew it, an’ he was 
afraid you would lick me.” 

I had to swallow twice before I could say any- 
thing to Julius, and because I knew that he 
always came to school hungry what I did say 
was not harsh. 

The next morning when I entered the school- 
house Bobby was just putting his hat on the 
hook. He hung his head, but I held out my hand. 
“Bobby,” I said, “I know all about it, and I 
want to shake hands.” 
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“EENY, MEENY, MINY, MO” 


HE COMPANION’S recent request for ad- 

ditional counting-out rimes, published in 

August, 1921, at the close of a brief article 
on the subject, has brought a lively and volumi- 
hous response. Letters have come in from Maine 
to California, and from Canada to Texas, the au- 
thors of which range in age through middle life, 
from grandmothers to very young children. Their 
contributions often duplicate one another, but 
the very repetition is of interest in showing the 
wide and in at least one instance the rapid spread 
of a form that catches the fancy of children. 
The instance gives us a war-time version, evi- 
dently already well established, of one of the 
most popular of all the “eeny, meenies”’; that 
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which includes the unkindly and scarcely deco- 
rous invitation to “catch a nigger by the toe.” 
Three little girls from Natick, Massachusetts, 
and another from New Mexico, contributed this 
spirited novelty as quickly as they could mail it 
to us; later it came from other children also. The 
words vary slightly, but the spirit never. It runs 


thus: Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 


Catch the kaiser by the toe. 
If he hollers, make him say, 
“I surrender, U.S. A.!” 


Perhaps by the time our great-grandchildren 
are counting out, the kaiser will hold the field 
alone, and the unfortunate colored gentleman 
will have disappeared completely! 

A reminder comes to us of an amusing variant 
of the toe-catching “eeny, meeny” once composed 
by a grown-up for grown-ups. It was at the time 
when the Society for Psychic Research was inves- 
tigating the powers and performances of the 
remarkable medium Eusapia Paladino, who was 
under suspicion of trickery. The great Prof. 
William James of Harvard was much interested; 
his good friend and fellow philosopher, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, was skeptical and not too dignified 
to poke quiet fun at his colleague. Soon all Cam- 
bridge was repeating with chuckles his expressive 
presentment of the situation: 


Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch Eusapia by the toe. 
If she hollers, that will show 
James’s theoriés are not so! 


That version, however far it spread at the mo- 
ment, was not one by which future generations 
are likely to determine who is “it.” But for more 
than a century, perhaps for two, indeed for no 
one knows how long, other ‘“‘eeny, meenies,”’ spec- 
imens of which are sent to us, have been in use, 
and no one can guess for how many years to 
come they will still be familiar. 


Eeny, meeny, mona, my, 
Paska, lona, bona, stry, 
Hulda, gulda, boo— 

All out but you! 


It seems odd that gibberish should survive so 
long; but it does, though often with variations, 
as in “my” becoming Mike, and “stry,” strike, 
for the terminal words of the first couplet, and 
the substitution for the last couplet of another— 
this, or one much like it: 


Hallibone, crackabone, 
We, wo, wack! 


However that verse varies it rarely varies far 
enough to conceal its relationship to an ancient 
counting-out rime of North Germany, by which 
little Hans and Fritz have counted out from time 
immemorial, and by which they count out to-day: 


Ene, tene, mone, me, 
Paster, lone, bone, strei; 
Ene, fune, herke, berke— 
Wer? Wie? Wo? Was? 


One different and very curious form exists that 
holds a quaintly mingled suggestion of soldiery 
and Cinderella,.and that certainly also originated 
in some older land than ours: 


Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Jock a-Maginny, Jiney, Jo; 
Fare you well, Tittefulary! 
You shall be the servant girl: 
Ride the horse, 
Beat the drum, 
Tell the soldiers when to come— 
When to come and when to go: 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo! 
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ARRESTED BY BOLSHEVIKI 


VIVID picture of the terrors of life under 

A the Bolshevist rule in the early days of 

Lenine and Trotzky is given in the Sphere 

by Miss Janet Jeffery, who was then an English 
governess to a Russian princess. 

One evening, she says, as we were sitting 
round the samovar, trying to make the best of 
our carrot “tea” and to forget our wretchedness, 
two Reds tramped in and took away Princess 
Tomanov, without so much as allowing her to 
put on a wrap. 

The Princess Mestchersky and I tried to keep 
up a pretense of cheerfulness; but it was hard 
to do it when the children, fearful of the Red 
Terror, would scream with dread in the dark 
hours. And there was no room for pretense at 
all when, on the night after Princess Tomanov’s 
arrest, Princess Mestchersky came to my bedside 
and told me that her turn would be next. She 
said she had made her will and left me guardian 
for her children. I wanted to cry; but I tried to 
look cross instead. 

“What on earth will I do with four children?” 
I asked. 

“Take them to England and educate them. I 
give them to you.” 

The next to be arrested was not the princess, 
but myself! It was for displaying on the wall of 
my bedroom a Union Jack handkerchief, which 
the little dandified Bolshevist adjutant tore down 
after I had refused to remove it. When he had 
swaggered forth I put it up again and went on 
with the lesson he had interrupted. I took it 
lightly, but the next day in he strutted again, 
and when he saw my colors flying once more he 
almost exploded with rage. He blew his whistle, 
and in rushed the guards—four of them. 

“Arrest that Englishwoman!” he yelled at the 
top of his voice, and they seized me roughly. 


I remember the horrified look of the princess 
as they marched me through the drawing-room. 
The end had come—so I thought. It would have 
done no good to kick or to scream; one small 
woman could not do much against four big Bol- 
sheviki who held her like vises. They took me 
out of the house, and we were at the gate when 
our Russian maid came running after us and 
began to talk with the adjutant. And she actually 
persuaded him to let me go! I think she ex- 
plained that since I was English I did not realize 
the majesty of Bolshevism. 
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UNION OF OAK AND ELM 


LTHOUGH twin oaks are more or less 
A common, it is remarkable for an oak and 
an elm to unite and grow up together. Yet 
that is just what happened on the grounds of the 
United States Arsenal at Rock Island, Illinois. 
Two branches of the Mississippi River form 
the island, which is covered with a luxuriant 
forest of oak, elm and various other kinds of 








An oak and an elm joined at their bases 


trees. But the twin tree is unlike anything else 
on it and perhaps unlike anything else in the 
world. By some curious circumstance the trunks 
of the trees, which apparently grew side by side 
when they were saplings, have merged into a 
single bole. At a height of seven or eight feet 
from the ground they separate, and each bears its 
own peculiar bark and foliage. The bark of the 
joint trunk seems to be a blend of the character- 
istic bark of the oak and the elm. 

People have estimated that the twin tree is 
more than a hundred years old; and it has been 
suggested that the Indians who once camped on 
the island may have had something to do with 
the curious union. ° 


FISHING FOR WEASEL 


READER who was entertained by the an- 
A ecdotes The Companion has printed about 
weasels sends us to supplement them this 
amusing account of an experience of his own 
with a playful youngster of the species. 

While visiting in Minnesota a few weeks ago, 
he writes, I was returning at dusk from a fishing 
trip with a companion when we observed a half- 
grown weasel in an old brush heap. Since he did 
not seem frightened, I went near and let my 
hook, which was baited with crawfish, swing out 
toward him. The little fellow watched it and 
fairly quivered with excitement; his right fore- 
paw vibrated rapidly. Finally he grabbed the 
bait and retreated into the brush heap. I imme- 
diately pulled the hook from him. 

Now I observed that he seemed more inter- 
ested, in the cork fastened a few feet up the line 
than in the bait and that he was trying to reach 
it by climbing higher up on the brush. I took off 
the hook and, tying the cork at the end of the 
line, allowed it to swing back and forth. The 
weasel played with it just as a kitten would; he 
struck at the cork with one or both front paws 
and occasionally seized it and carried it into his 
retreat. The longer we played the bolder he be- 
came; sometimes he would come away from the 
brush entirely and make bold dashes after the 
cork. At intervals he would become alarmed and 
scurry into one of his hiding places. 

Perhaps half an hour after we first saw him 
he suddenly retreated into his hiding place and 
did not come back. Maybe his mother had re- 
turned and summoned him to account for his 
recklessness. 

The little fellow was brown above, lemon 
yellow beneath, and had a black tip on his tail. 
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THE LONE RANGER’S FIGHT 


URING the War of 1812 Thomas Higgins, 
an Illinois ranger, had what is said to 
be the fiercest single-handed combat any 

settler ever fought with Indians on the soil of 
Illinois. The fight took place near a small fort 
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which stood a few miles west of Vandalia, the 
former capital of the State of Illinois. 

As Indians had been seen in the neighborhood, 
Higgins with the rest of the company to which 
he belonged started out to investigate. The In- 
dians ambushed them and forced them to retreat 
to the fort. But Higgins, who had remained be- 
hind awhile to aid a wounded comrade, found 
that the foe had surrounded him. He fled into a 
ravine near by, but as he ran the Indians fired 
at him. A bullet wounded him in the leg. With 
much effort he managed to keep going, but as he 
came nearer the fort three Indians rose in front 
of him in the tall grass. One of them fired, and 
the ranger fell, again wounded. He struggled to 
his feet, but fell a second time, pierced with two 
more bullets. 

Thinking the victory theirs, the Indians 
dropped their guns and, yelling fiercely, rushed 
at him with uplifted tomahawks. But, regaining 
his feet once more, Higgins shot one of them 
dead. The two that remained immediately at- 
tacked him with spears and tomahawks. With a 
long knife Higgins defended himself as best he 
could until he was at last knocked to the ground 
with a tomahawk that one of the Indians threw 
at him and that made a great gash in his scalp 
and cut off one ear. 

Again thinking the victory theirs, the savages 
rushed at their foe to finish him. With their 
spears and lances they thrust at the man until 
the whole front of his body was a mass of 
wounds. But Higgins succeeded in tearing a spear 
from the hands of one of them and thrust it 
through the body of the other.“As the Indian fell 
Higgins, who still retained his hold on the spear,’ 
was pulled to his feet. Then the remaining In- 
dian started back for his rifle, but the dauntless 
Higgins followed him. 

All the while the ranger’s comrades at the fort 
had been watching his fight for life, but none 
had dared go and help him. At last a brave 
woman named Mrs. Purseley, the wife of one of 
the rangers in the fort, exclaimed, “I will not see 
so brave a man die alone and unaided!” 

She mounted a horse and hurried out of the 
fort to rescue Higgins. Her act prompted several 
men to mount and hurry after her. They reached 
the ranger just in time, for at that instant a large 
force of Indians came charging down upon him. 
His comrades got to him first and found him 
faint from loss of blood. They placed him on a 
horse and, having driven back the advancing 
Indians, returned to the fort safely. 

For many weeks Higgins’s life hung in the 
balance, but slowly he recovered from his awful 
wounds. He lived to old age, and ultimately the 
state pensioned him and gave him a position of 
honor in the General Assembly at Vandalia. 
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REFERRED TO THE SPELLING 
REFORM LEAGUE 


URING the war, says the Worcester Tele- 
gram, the great tenor Caruso wished to 
improve his singing of an anthem in 

English—a language that he did not speak or 
sing clearly. So he got a friend to read the words 
to him and set them down phonetically. This is 
what he wrote: 


O seiken iu sii bai dhi dons erli lait 

huat so praudli ui heild 

at dhi tuailaits last glimmin 

husis brod straips and 

brait stars dhru dhi perilos fait—Or dhi 
remparts ui 

uact uere so gallontli strimmin 

and dhe rokets red gler dhi 

bombs burstin in er 

ghev pruf dhru dhi nait 

dhat aur fleg uos stil 

dher—O se doss dhet star spenglid banner 

iet ueuf or dhi lend of dhi fri and dhi 

hom of dhi breuf. 
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“FOR HE HIMSELF HATH SAID IT” 


FRENCHMAN and an Englishman were 
boasting each of the excellence of his own 
country, when the Frenchman, wishing to 

end the dispute amicably, said, “Ek, bien, mon- 
sieur, if I were not a Frenchman I should wish 
to be an Englishman.” 

“Tf I were not an Englishman,” said the other 
proudly, “I should wish to be one.” 
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A New Fried Apple Dessert 


An apple, boiled in syrup, then fried in Crisco, gives a des- 
sert ofa new and delicious taste. Follow this exclusive 
recipe—one of many in the cookbook offered below. 


Apples with Red Currant Jelly 


6 cooking apples 6 glace cherries 


4 tablespoonfuls flour red currant jelly 
1 egg Crisco 

cake crumbs syrup 

apricot jam 


Choose apples as much as possible same size, peel and core 
them carefully, so as not to break them. Put 1 cupful syrup 
in pan or baking tin, put in apples and cook over fire or 
in oven until nearly done. Baste them occasionally with 
syrup. Let them get cold, then roll them in flour, brush over 
with beaten egg, toss in sifted cake crumbs, and fry in hot 
Crisco a golden brown. Drain on piece of paper, fill centers 
with apricot jam, cut out some rounds of red currant jelly, 
place 1 on top of each apple anda glace cherry on that. Dish 
up and serve hot or cold. An apricot syrup should be sent 
to table separately with apples. 


Should Fat be Heated in a Hot 
or Cold Kettle? 


The answers to practical questions like this, 
covering all branches of cookery, make “SA 
Calendar of Dinners’’ one of the most help- 
ful books a housekeeper could have. Its 
author, Marion Harris Neil, formerly cook- 
ery editor of “The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, 
fills 231 pages with cookery instructions 
drawn from her wide experience, gives in- 
structions for marketing and carving, tables 
of weights and measures, cookery time tables, 
615 exclusive recipes, and 365 complete din- 
ner menus—one for every day in the year. 
You can not duplicate this book at any book- 
store. Each book costs almost fifty cents to 
print. You can get one copy for only 10c 
in stamps mailed with your name and address 
to Section G-1, Depart- 
‘ ment of Home Econo- 
mics, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Crisco is sold by grocers everywhere, 
in sanitary, sealed cans, holding one 
pound, net weight, and upwards. 
Newer sold in bulk. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Can you make pried foods 
&yeaseless and dainty enough 
jor dessert ? 


ALF the credit for dainty, 

greaseless fried food goes to 

the skill of the cook, and half to 
the frying fat. 


The cook’s part lies in knowing 
how to heat the fat without spoiling 
its quality; in knowing how much 
fat to use and how hot it should be; 
in knowing how to coat the food 
for frying and tell when it is done; 
and in knowing how to drain off 
the surplus fat while the food is 
still warm. . 


The fat, for perfect results, should 
be of vegetable origin, so it will not 
make the food hard to digest; it 
should be tasteless, so it will give no 
fatty flavor to delicate foods; it should 
give up its heat quickly to form on 
the food a protecting crust that will 
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keep the fat out and the flavor in; 
it should heat without smoking, so 
that the frying kettle is pleasant 
and easy to use; it should not take 
up any food odors or flavors, so that 
it can simply be strained after each 
frying and kept always ready to use 
again. 


You can get a// of these qualities 
for perfect frying in Crisco, the 
modern, vegetable cooking fat. 
You can get the expert directions 
that will enable you to do your 
part right, in the complete cook- 
book offered at the left. Youneed 
not be a user of Crisco in order to 
get thecookbook. But we are sure 
that if you once try Crisco, as di- 
rected, you never will go back to 
old-fashioned methods or old- 
fashioned cooking fat. 


RISCO 


for Trying -For Shortening 


for Cake Makin Ki} 
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